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EDITORIAL 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL IN THE VERTICAL 
STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


The standard organization of American education below the college 
level has been until recent times eight years of elementary school and four 
years of high school. This is commonly referred to as the 8—4 plan of or- 
ganization. Since the turn of the century a process of reorganization of 
the public school system has been taking place. The most detailed study of 
this transformation was the comprehensive National Survey of Secondary 
Education completed in 1932 under the auspices of the United States Office 
of Education. At that time, approximately 32 percent of all secondary 
schools were classified as “reorganized,” that is, as no longer operating 
under an 8-4 plan of organization. Since that time, reorganization has con- 
tinued, and the junior high school, which for more than a decade appeared 
to have reached a plateau, is beginning a new spurt of growth. According 
to U.S. Commissioner Brownell, writing in this issue, now for the first time 
over one-half of a!l pupils enrolled in the 7th and 8th grades aze in a junior 
high school. 

For a variety of reasons, not all “educational,” we may expect a period 
of rapid growth in the junior high school. We are irrevocably moving 
from the position that the 7th and 8th years of school are primarily a part of 
elementary education to one that considers them to be the introductory years 
of secondary education. It is still too early to determine whether we shall 
have in this introductory institution of secondary education two, three, 
four, or more years as a dominant pattern. And this is probably not a crucial 
point. Of more significance is the critical review now underway of the pur- 
pose and the place of the junior high school. In approaching this discussion, 
two main ideas should be kept in mind: 


1. The vertical structure of the American school system is changing. 
It is growing at both ends and shifting its division points. Elementary edu- 
cation (i.e., the common education for all children) which extended in the 
past for 8 years from the ages of 6 through 13 is having its top two years 
cut off, but is adding them at the beginning in the nursery and the kinder- 
garten. Secondary education (i.e., the common education for all adoles- 
cents) which extended for 4 years from ages 14 through 17 is expanding 
in both directions and now occupies from 6 to 8 years, extending from ages 
13 through 18 or 20. Thus the common school system for all of our children 
and youth is coming to be 14 to 16 instead of 12 years in length. And on 
top of this is being built a comprehensive system of adult education and a 
greatly expanded college and university program. The challenge of this 
future surpases anything ever before known in American education. 
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2. While in the past secondary education was embodied in a single four- 
year high school, the system of secondary education. now emerging will be 
divided into at least two and probably more distinct institutions each 2, 3, 4, 
or more years in length. It is too early to know precisely what will be the 
dominant pattern. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the secondary 
school of the first few years (now called the junior high school) will be- 
come the basic unit in secondary education with a curriculum common for 
all youth. The next higher school of 3 or 4 years (now called the senior 
high school) will probably also be a common school, although there is con- 
siderable discussion as to the wisdom of some more differentiated pattern 
than now exists, especially for the more and the less gifted. This issue, 
much under discussion now, is inextricably tied up with what is happening 
to the structure of higher education: the community college, the junior 
college, and the American college and university are expanding rapidly and 
undergoing structural growing pains. 


The next few decades will be exciting ones as these issues of the vertical 
structure of the American educational system are decided. Elementary, 
secondary, and higher education are closely linked. What happens to one 
vitally affects the others. No one can be considered fully apart from the 
other, and articulation between them persists as a central objective. 


R.N. B. 





MENTAL HEALTH MUST BE MAJOR OBJECTIVE 


From the point of view of the psychiatrist, the only conceivable primary aim of education 
should be to prepare the individual for social living. Training for culture, college, or a liveli- 
hood—important as each may be—are only single aspects of much larger opportunities. 

Undoubtedly my vision is colored by my daily life work of seeing an unending stream of 
people who are afraid, distraught, anxious, tense. and lonely, for all their “education.” Many 
of these people have learned a good deal about making a living, but all of them have failed to 
make a life. 

At present not more than a small percentage of our school systems have crystallized their 
thinking about mental health as a major objective. Yet unless school administrators agree 
that the main object of education’s efforts is to help the individual develop a healthy person- 
ality, the great multitude of teachers cannot go ahead on their own. 


—William C. Menninger speaking at the 1954 Milwaukee Convention 








A Viewpoint on Social Studies in High 
Schools 


By FRANK B. LINDSAY 





In these troubled times, a new interest in education for citizenship 
has burgeoned which has resulted in scrutiny of the program of social 
studies in the schools. There will be during the next few years serious 
attention to this problem and the Journal intends to devote a sympo- 
sium to it in the near future. In the meantime, there must be much 
discussion. One of the leaders in California education here presents 
a broad view of the task of the social studies. Frank B. Lindsay is 
Chief, Bureau of Secondary Education, California State Department 
of Education, Sacramento, and Chief Consultant Editor of the 
Journal. 





Students in high schools are in the main subject to compulsory educa- 
tion ; in consequence the whole range of interests, abilities, and backgrounds 
of American youth are included in their populations. This discussion of 
social studies, therefore, will attempt to sketch (1) the job of the high 
school in today’s world, and (2) the role of the social studies in enabling 
high schools to achieve their mission. At the outset it may be useful to 
note that California’s public high schools—junior, senior, and four-year— 
in 1951-52 enrolled 94.65 percent of all pupils in some course in social 
studies and enrollments in social studies classes were 19.72 percent of all 
class enrollments. That is to say, on the average, nineteen of every twenty 
pupils were taking a social studies course and enrollments in the field were 
a fifth of the enrollments in all studies. These statistics emphasize the es- 
tablished position of social studies in the high school curriculum. 

The job of the present day high school is defined by the needs of the 
young people who attend it. Every boy or girl who lives long enough be- 
comes adolescent. Adolescence is used as a general term to embrace a 
number of phases or aspects of maturing which occur commonly during 
the teen years of youngsters. Not every one becomes adolescent at the 
same age. The order of elements of development in which young people 
experience acceleration toward maturity varies widely with individuals, as 
well as the rate of maturing, and the intensity or emphasis of particular 
factors at particular times in their development. High schools are here de- 
fined as schools maintained to help adolescents mature. Their students are 
not homogeneous but represent a wide range of personality traits and stages 
of development. 

It is sufficient to notice only four or five aspects of development with 
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which an adolescent is necessarily concerned because they are the most sig- 
nificant things happening to the individual during this time of growth. 
Among these is the fact that during adolescence boys and girls acquire the 
body build they have to live with throughout their lives. One boy may be 
sturdy, another spindling in physique. One girl may bloom into beauty, 
another be plain-featured. Each has to learn to live with his body as it 
turns out to be. Closely related to acquiring bodily maturity is the necessity 
to learn new relationships and ways of behavior between the sexes. The 
acceptance of one’s masculine or feminine role in life in terms of the cul- 
ture pattern of the United States is in itself no mean achievement for boys 
and girls of high school age. 

Another task faced by adolescents is to gain emotional and economic 
independence of parents. They have to learn to stand on their own feet, to 
take responsibility not only for their decisions but for the outcomes of their 
behavior. They want money of their own and freedom to spend it. They 
want to choose their own clothes and the wearing apparel they affect be- 
comes a symbol of belonging to and acceptance by the close-knit fellowship 
of their peers. Father and mother must accept them as junior partners and 
companions if the family group is to remain undisrupted. 

To become competent to meet civic obligations and to achieve socially 
responsible behavior is another task of adolescent development. Behind this 
aspect of maturity lies social conscience, the set of values woven into per- 
sonality and outlook upon life influenced by the ideals and convictions 
achieved by young people. Since adolescents have their time and attention 
so occupied with what is happening to them within and among themselves, 
high school must derive its program of services to youth from these de- 
velopmental tasks if high school is effectively to influence their develop- 
ment and justify the confidence and reliance reposed by parents and public 
in the secondary school. ‘ 

The foregoing brief review of some of the occurrences young people 
usually experience during their high school years provides a framework 
for originating and formulating a high school program appropriate for 
young people today. The essential feature of all high schools is the kind 
of lives students lead while there. Student life is the common denominator 
which proves whether high schools exemplify the real spirit of American 
education with its emphases upon the dignity and worth of human person- 
ality, the freedom of the individual and right to be different, equity and 
fair dealing, and equal opportunity for self-realization. The unique pur- 
pose of American high schools is to afford young people a kind of living 
which may enable them to become genuinely American in thought and 
action. 

To turn then to the role of the social studies in helping high schools 
achieve their true mission as schools for development of young people 
toward maturity, it is useful to define in some fashion what is meant by 
social studies. It may seem superfluous to define social studies—since every- 
body thinks he knows what they are—as civics, economics, geography, his- 
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tory, and sociology. The social studies are, however, that field of human 
knowledge and practice which deals directly with human relationships. All 
subjects presumably meet human needs and so have social purposes. But 
the social studies are in content concerned with human relationships. They 
are not essentially a particular organization of subjects. 

Social studies are not fixed items to be found in textbooks. The content 
of the social studies in high school consists of the things teachers know, 
believe, and want to impart about human relationships. Learning in the 
social studies is further modified by each pupil’s interpretation of his pri- 
vate experiences: from study and discussion with his fellow students ; and 
also in terms of his family background and contacts with the people of the 
community. The job of the high school is very different today from a 
generation ago in terms of determining what learning a learner should 
learn. Newspapers, magazines, radio, movies, and television have intro- 
duced factors into education with which high school has not yet learned to 
cope, but which social studies teachers in particular must take into account. 
There are teachers who possess the knowledge and skills, it is hoped, to 
direct the living and learning of young people in directions that promote 
achievement of socially-acceptable maturity. Teachers are catalysts in the 
process of helping young people to identify their relationships to their com- 
munities and to achieve competence in home and civic membership. 

In elementary school the mandated studies embraced within the domain 
of social studies include diverse matters such as American history, civics, 
conservation, geography, health, morals and manners, safety and accident 
prevention, and science. In high school the interests and increasing ma- 
turity of students require the organization of more formal and intensive 
studies which permit in later grades a degree of specialization. In the 443 
senior and four-year high schools of California, for example, for every 
three pupils enrolled in United States history in 1951-52 there also were 
two pupils enrolled in life science or biology which is not considered a 
social study in high school yet gives much attention to the social conse- 
quences of disease organisms, soil erosion, and deforestation. Another 
distinction between elementary and high schools with respect to education 
in the area of social studies must also be noted. The high school schedule 
of classes does not show all the opportunities for students to acquire prac- 
tice in social and civic behavior since the elaborate extracurricular program 
of student clubs and activities must likewise be examined for their con- 
tributions. A recent survey showed that California high schools maintain 
more than a hundred kinds of student organizations, ranging from Big 
Brother and Big Sister Clubs, through Fire Safety Commissioners, Health 
Committees, to Student Conduct Committees. Even career or hobby clubs 
afford practice in civic and social behavior. Organizations for school and 
community service sponsored by the student body in an increasing number 
of high schools evidence the vitality of the program of self-development 
carried forward by the students. 

If their learning is to get beyond a superficial level of mere information 
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and result in conviction, high school students must gain acquaintance and 
practice at firsthand with those institutions about them with which they are 
in contact and in many instances in which they participate. The Thirty- 
Second Yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators, 
“Educating for American Citizenship,” (1954) refers to Seven Circles 
of Civic Responsibility and Loyalties in which each of us is encompassed 
(pages 135-39), namely the 


Family Community—oldest and most significant of all 

School Community—often taken for granted by students 

Neighborhood Community—frequenters of the same school and 
churches, patrons of the corner grocery and gas station 

Local Community—like Los Angeles or Alturas, a chamber of com- 
merce complex and a formal governmental apparatus 

State Community—unique in the United States for its responsibility 
for public education, public health and registration of intrastate 
transportation, communication, and business 

National Community—the present goal of many peoples today, wit- 
ness Burma, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and others 

World Community—trecognition of an obligation an American citizen 
owes to our Republic and to humanity crowded together by airplane 
and radio in a conflict of ideologies. 


Every high school youth is affected by and aware in some measure of every 
one of these overlapping and mutually-supporting institutions. His very 
choice of studies and attitude toward school and life is influenced by the 
prospect of military induction, by the daily broadcasts about Indo-China 
or H-bomb tryouts. 

The business of social studies is to give young people guidelines for 
living in this maze of a world today. Young people must have a foundation 
of historical fact upon which to base their understanding of and attach- 
ment to the American way of life. The weakness of some teaching in the 
past was that it presented early civilizations as a museum of disparate, his- 
torical curiosities instead of showing the fundamental similarities of human 
living in ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, China, and the Mayan cities: how 
peoples met the same problems in terms of their several environments and 
achieved solutions only superficially unlike. The chronological approach to 
history, as of the United States, likewise was found wanting when it failed 
to point out connections between remote and current events in terms of 
great underlying movements. 

Social studies that stop with descriptions of problems do not exercise 
the capacity young people have for clear thinking when they have essen- 
tial facts at their disposal. But teachers need to help young people select 
problems for discussion within the scope of their maturity. The choice of 
which circle of civic responsibility within which pupils can act is important 
if practice in civic action is to be gained. Obedience to traffic signals and 
driving regulations is more effective in building civic attitudes than hold- 
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ing strong views on world-wide issues about which students can do noth- 
ing at the moment. 

It is in the realm of ideals, however, that Americans must win and 
hold leadership among the peoples of the world. Surrounded by the prod- 
ucts of our technology applied to resources of soil and fuel we inherited 
from geological ages, Americans forget that the United States is only an 
island of refuge in an ocean of poverty, illiteracy, and disease. High school 
students need to learn that most people of the world have life expectancies 
but half of theirs, eat what they grow or starve, in times of drought and 
famine must walk away on their own two feet or die, and have no medical 
care when they are ill. 

The grim fact is that the United States cannot be secure until other 
peoples achieve democratic governments and economic stability through 
pioneering efforts of their own in agriculture and industry. This is the 
age of peasant, not proletarian, revolutions to get land and food. The stage 
where the destiny of the United States will be decided is the still feudal 
countries of Asia—Burma, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, and the Arab states. 
The issue is not between communism and capitalism but between state capi- 
talism typified by Russia and the capitalist system developed by the United 
States of America which has demonstrated so tremendous a capacity for 
agricultural and industrial production through organized sharing of skills, 
techniques, and concepts and which the awakening Asian peoples sorely 
need. 

As Erwin D. Canham has well said: 


‘Just as the inherent spiritual and material freedom of representative 
self-government is the true revolution in history, while communism is re- 
action, so. . . our system points the way to progress far beyond Marxist 
collectivism. 

“In short the free world has proved its power in action. It needs to 
awaken to its own strengths, and make them understandable and ready 
for application by all men who choose to apply them.” 


In the same connection General William F. Dean, in reporting his three 
years as a Korean war prisoner, concluded: “*. . . the greatest discovery to 
me was that the ordinary communists who guarded me and lived with me 
really believed that they were following a better road toward an improved 
life for themselves and their children. . . . The one perfectly obvious 
thing is that we cannot convince them of error unless we are willing and 
able to show them something better. . . . An army can be a show window 
for democracy only if every man in it is convinced that it does fight for a 
free world, for the kind of government he wants himself—and that he per- 
sonally represents the ideals which can make a world free. Lip service is 
not enough. We must live our ideals: it isn’t what we say that counts, in 
the long run. It’s what we do and how we do it. . . . we must present a 


1 Erwin D, Canham; Awakening, The World at Mid-Century, Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York, 1951, page 99. 
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factual world better than the communists’ dream; . . . we must have po- 
litical answers simple enough for the dullest to understand; . . . we must, 
each of us, know and understand the things for which we fight.’ 

The role of the social studies in high school is clear. It is to give young 
people perspective about our nation and about mankind so that they may 
see present issues in terms of the principles which have always actuated 
long-term American action. It is to show them what instruments of politi- 
cal and economic action are available to them through representative sel f- 
government and American capitalism so that they may interpret and apply 
themselves intelligently to their community and national tasks. 

There must be realism in social studies teaching. Instruction must take 
into account that a pupil must learn for himself, at his own rate, and in 
terms of his own experience. Realism in content means presentation of the 
history of civilizations, past and present, as stages in the expansion and 
development of the species mankind. And finally realism in citizenship 
training must stress how science and technology may enable peoples any- 
where to raise enough food to feed themselves, to show them how they 
can improve health, and to guide the inexperienced along the hard road of 
responsible self-government. 


2 Saturday Evening Post, February 27, 1954, page 104. 





—THE CRITICS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS— 
A DISTINGUISHED SCHOLAR REPLIES 


I would like to say a word about our secondary education. I hear university professors— 
and have all my life—who are criticizing the high schools, commenting on the ill-prepared 
students we get in the freshman year in universities and colleges. I have never understood 
what they are talking about. I have never been able to document it. 

It seems to me that each year the freshmen I get come ever better prepared for all the 
things that seem to me finally to count. It seems to me that they are better educated—and 
I would measure my words—they are better educated now in science and art and social 
studies than I was when graduated from the university some thirty years ago. To me, it is 
simply magnificent as to the changes in the thinking, the ingenuity, and the habits of work as 
compared with the habits that I knew in my youth. 

I simply don’t go all the way with this business that skills and values are not being 
taught at a very high level of performance in our secondary schools. We ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves when we charge whatever defects we find, to those teachers who pre- 
pare the people who come to us. 


T. V. Smith, Graduate School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse University—in 
Phi Delta Kappan, March 1954. 





Communications Courses in California Junior 


Colleges 


By ARTHUR C. KNOPF 





Junior colleges in California are pioneering again, this time in the 
field of general education. This report on developments throughout 
the State in communications courses is the first of a series which was 
suggested by James W. Thornton, Vice-President, Orange Coast Col- 
lege, who has long been a key figure in educational progress in junior 
college education. The article by Mr. Knopf reflects a strong trend 
toward a more functional approach in English, Speech, Drama, and 
related communicative arts. One of the interesting trends he claims 
to have discovered is that in the classes for noncollege-bound students, 
where freedom to experiment has been greatest, teachers are finding 
ways to teach that they are applying in their college-preparatory 
classes. Mr. Knopf is an instructor in English and journalism, River- 
side College. He has been a junior high school and senior high school 
teacher and a copy reader and reporter for newspapers in Minnesota 
and California. He received the degree of M.S. from the University 
of Southern California in 1943. 





Throughout California, junior college faculties are subjecting their 
English curriculums to searching evaluations—objectives are being re- 
considered, techniques appraised, new courses developed. 

This wholesale ferment has been several years a-brewing. One in- 
gredient has been the stress placed by the National Council of Teachers 
of English on the significance of communications to the language arts. The 
current status of this movement, primarily as it is related to the junior and 
the senior high school, has been reported in the NCTE’s recent publication, 
The English Language Arts.* 

A second. ingredient has been the report on the California Study of 
General Education in the Junior College made by its director, B. Lamar 
Johnson.’ This report noted that skill in communication is prerequisite 
to the attainment of the other goals of general education. 

As a result of these influences, junior college English teachers are be- 
coming more concerned with practical instruction in the interchange of 
ideas than with theories of aesthetic criticism or hazily identified cultural 


1 New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952. 
2 General Education in Action, Washington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 
1952. 
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knowledge. The new point of view has revealed new values in many tradi- 
tional techniques. On many campuses it has even more significantly led to 
a rethinking of objectives and an attendant reorganization of courses, ma- 
terials, and instructional methods. 

The importance California junior colleges attach to communications is 
reflected in the great number of courses which include “communications” 
in their titles or catalog descriptions. Wherever it is used, the new term 
reflects an emphasis on something more than a mere facility with words; 
it suggests a recognition of a social skill that may well cut across course 
and departmental lines. 

East Contra Costa Junior College, for example, lists a course as “Com- 
munications 1A-B, Skills of Communication.” At the City College of San 
Francisco, James Billwiller has developed a course titled “Communication” 
which places emphasis on reading, speaking, and writing. Shasta Junior 
College considered communications so important that it chose to concen- 
trate first of all on improving skills in that area before making a concerted 
effort to achieve other goals of general education. 

Grant Technical Junior College exhibits a broader objective in a course 
traditionally labeled ““English Composition,” which provides experience in 
music, drama, painting, and the dance as well as in literature. The point 
is made that all these are mediums for the communication of thought. 

John Muir College reports a course with the omnibus title “English- 
United States History and Government-Guidance” which includes in its 
objectives development of the four communication skills of speaking, 
reading, writing, and listening. It will be seen that this is an application 
on the junior college level of the theory behind the core or social living 
programs of the junior and senior high schools : the combination of English 
with other subject-matter fields not only makes the study of the language 
arts more meaningful, but it also provides the necessary skills for learning 
in the other academic areas. 

Literature as the expression of ideas is stressed in a course at Mount 
San Antonio College, where the classics are interpreted in relation to psy- 
chology and to philosophical and artistic thought. 

Such courses represent the somewhat conservative application of the 
“communications point of view” to existing transferable courses. Per- 
haps the most consistent application of this point of view, however, has 
been in conjunction with English programs for terminal students. 

Unhampered by a concern for university requirements and driven by 
an almost universal dissatisfaction with the traditional courses for non- 
academically minded students, faculties are conducting numerous experi- 
ments with their English programs for this group of students. Several 
colleges report that the experimental programs are so successful that simi- 
lar changes are being made in the transfer courses. 

Santa Ana College, for one, has developed two essentially terminal 
courses. One stresses speaking and writing and provides such experiences 
as reading aloud news stories and short magazine articles, writing brief 
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summaries, and participating in discussion groups. The second course em- 
phasizes listening and reading and provides for recording and subsequent 
evaluation of students’ voices ; listening to informational, entertaining, and 
dramatic recordings ; development of vocabulary ; and assignment of listen- 
ing experiences (radio, lectures, plays, directions) outside the classroom. 

Metropolitan Junior College of Los Angeles, which specializes in pre- 
paring students for office jobs, cites as its three basic English courses 
“Spelling and Vocabulary Building,” “Grammar,” and “Punctuation.” 

Courses in “Public Discussion” and in “English for Foreigners’ re- 
flect the recognition at Glendale College of the communication problems 
encountered in everyday life. 

A similar integration of English with the functions of living is seen in 
the “English 50” courses at Orange Coast College. Here the assignments 
include such activities as the writing of business and social letters, the 
making out of income tax and job application forms, and participation in 
parliamentary procedures. Over half the program is devoted to oral work, 
according to Vernon Patterson, who developed the course. 

Grammar is taught from the practical rather than the theoretical point 
of view in ‘Practical English,” one of the courses which may be taken to 
meet the graduation requirements at the College of the Sequoias. In addi- 
tion to the usual types of literature, the readings in this course include 
newspaper articles as representative of contemporary writing. 

One course by means of which Bakersfield College seeks to achieve 
the goals of communications as well as of general education is identified 
as English 51A-B. It is organized around four topics: (1) Examination 
of Self; (2) Man’s Relationship to the Natural World; (3) Man and 
Society; and (4) The World of Aspiration. The third topic includes an 
analysis of propaganda and of advertising techniques ; the fourth takes up 
literature, music, and painting. 

Pasadena City College emphasizes oral activities in its communications 
program, “Communication Skills,” one of the basic freshman English 
programs, is under the direction of Paul W. Smith. It offers work in three 
general speech areas. Of basic importance is a guidance program in which 
all students are tested by a member of the speech staff. A careful follow-up 
is made to find out if the student has accepted his counselor’s recommenda- 
tions. Students of marked ability are advised to take work in drama, radio, 
debate, and discussion. Normal students are offered what are described as 
“general service courses in oral communication.” Students with serious 
deficiencies are provided with remedial instruction. 

This sectioning of students according to ability appears to be almost 
universal among California junior colleges. Perhaps it is inherent in the 
distinction between transfer and terminal students, but some institutions 
provide for even more precise classification. 

In one of Santa Rosa Junior College’s three English sections, made up 
primarily of terminal students, there is no formal grammar. Classes are 
small and Margaret Clark, chairman of the English department, reports 
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that the emphasis is on the development of the four basic communications 
skills. Emphasis in a second section is on written rather than on oral com- 
position. The third group is organized like a traditional English 1 section 
except that weekly panel discussions provide extensive speech and listen- 
ing experiences. 

Remedial values are implicit in most communications programs, but a 
number of courses are specifically designed for concentrated work on de- 
ficiencies. Santa Rosa provides special help for students with reading or 
speech problems. Prospective teachers are given additional speech training 
if they present individual problems. 

A course called “Improvement of Reading” has been developed by 
Ralph Bradshaw at Riverside College. The course is not clinical in nature; 
rather, it is designed primarily for the student of average or higher ability 
who is handicapped by poor reading habits. The course includes two semes- 
ters of work, either of which may be taken independently of the other. One 
is concerned largely with increasing speed, the other with improving com- 
prehension. 

Significantly, techniques developed for use with remedial groups are 
proving valuable with normal students as well. Thus, on the basis of their 
own experiences, many instructors can accept the conclusions formed by 
Cornelius B. Weber of the College of Marin as a result of his doctoral 
studies at the University of California. In teaching classes for students 
with writing deficiencies, Dr. Weber discovered that learning takes place 
best when the student has developed his own “languaye anxiety.” This 
situation Dr. Weber brought about primarily by having his students work 
in groups, “soliciting the criticism of their peers and exchanging their 
opinions with them.”* 

Dr. Weber also concluded that the objectives of the course must be the 
student’s, not the teacher’s, and he suggests that the job of the instructor 
is to develop in the student an understanding of his own needs. To achieve 
this end, he said, it is necessary to start where the student is, and that is 
not necessarily at the opening page of the textbook. 

Responsibility for developing these communications programs usually 
remains with the English departments. Often, as at Reedley College, the 
department is represented on a faculty-wide general education committee. 
Marin is representative of other institutions which assign a more specific 
responsibility for communications to the entire staff. There, all instruc- 
tors are asked to evaluate skills in reading and writing. Thus members of 
the English department become resource persons who can help the student 
to develop skills demanded by many of life’s activities. 

The fact that only a fourth of the state’s junior colleges are mentioned 
in this report does not signify that this concern for communications is lim- 
ited to a small majority of California’s sixty junior colleges. Reports made 


8 Dr. Weber’s program is reported in some detail in his article “What About Students 
with Deficiencies in Writing?” Junior College Journal, XXIV (November, 1953), pp. 147- 
151. 
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at the Yosemite conference in the fall of 1953, on which this paper is based, 
were concerned largely with current projects in the whole field of general 
education. Many institutions—San Bernardino Valley College is but one 
example—have well-developed communications program which they feel 
are no longer experimental. Such programs were not reported. 

In summary, it may be said that in planning their English curriculums, 
California’s junior colleges are thinking more and more of the concrete 
problems of their students in learning to communicate effectively. This 
concern leads to attempts to individualize instruction, and to provide ade- 
quate remedial work where the need is indicated through testing procedures. 
This tendency is most apparent in English programs for terminal students ; 
but increasingly courses for transfer students are also being developed from 
the point of view of individual growth. 

Much has been done, but more remains to be accomplished. A number 
of colleges reported, almost apologetically, that they had no courses in com- 
munications—an indication that they are confusing the word with the thing. 
Any college which is offering a course in English is attempting, in one way 
or another, to meet its students’ communications needs. 

Better techniques must be developed for teaching each of the four 
communication skills, and these must in turn be examined for their rele- 
vance to both transfer and terminal students. New materials must be dis- 
covered that are appropriate to new points of view. 

Doubtless the key to the problem is teacher re-education. The other 
problems will be well on their way to solution when entire faculties, trained 
by traditional courses in traditional methods, are brought to see that the 
function of language, the glory of their own specialty, lies in the contribu- 
tion it can make to communication. 





IS THIS ENOUGH? 


Often the question is raised, “Just how many of our youth of high-school age should we 
hope to retain in school until they have been graduated?” The last six years have seen a 
considerable increase in holding power, and at present fifty-two percent of the youth of our 
nation are graduated from high schools. California, Oregon, and Wisconsin report that 
seventy percent of their youth complete secondary school. Industrial states, such as Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and New York, are approaching the latter figure. In a nation rapidly 
becoming industrialized is it not reasonable to set this figure (seventy percent) as a minimum 
national goal to be attained during the next ten years ? 


—J. Dan Hull, U.S. Office of Education at the 1954 
Milwaukee Convention 





General Education Courses Required in High 
Schools of Los Angeles City and County 


By CLARENCE FIELSTRA 





What are the courses that are considered to be so important that 
all pupils should take them? This article reports an answer for the 
high schools of the largest city and county school system in California 
and one of the largest in the United States. The pattern of courses is 
different from that required in the high school fifty years ago. Is it 
adequate for the times? This ts the question raised by the author. 
Clarence Fielstra is Assistant Dean, School of Education, University 
of California, Los Angeles, where he is a specialist in the field of sec- 
ondary education. He was an elementary and secondary school teacher 
and an administrator in the public schools of Michigan, and has oc- 
cupied positions in city and county public schools in California. He 
received the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Michigan in 
1942. , 





In this article a report is made on what courses are required in the high 
schools of Los Angeles City and County. The report is based on data ob- 
tained from annual reports submitted in October, 1952, by principals of 
the high schools to the California State Department of Education. Copies 
of these reports were examined in the Los Angeles County Schools 
Office. 

The article is divided into the following parts: (1) courses required 
in the three-year high schools of Los Angeles County, (2) courses re- 
quired in four-year high schools of Los Angeles County, and (3) courses 
required in high schools of Los Angeles City. Only a composite report is 
made of the requirements in the high schools of Los Angeles City, but 
a more detailed report is made concerning the varying requirements in the 
high schools of Los Angeles County outside of the Los Angeles City School 
District. 

This report should be of interest and use to high school administrators 
and to curriculum co-ordinators throughout California and other states. It 
is a status quo report of courses required in the high schools of the largest 
city and county school system in California and one of the largest in the 
United States. Since the report is concerned only with general education, 
it deals only with courses which are required as a part of the curriculum 
for all pupils. Elective courses and extracurricular activities are not in- 
cluded. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES REQUIRED IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Courses REQUIRED IN THREE-YEAR HIGH SCHOOLS 
oF Los ANGELES CouNTY 


During the 1952-53 school year there were seventeen senior high 
schools (grades 10-12) in Los Angeles County, not including those in the 
city of Los Angeles. The schools were located in Burbank, Claremont, 
Culver City, Downey, Glendale, Long Beach, Montebello, Pomona, Santa 
Monica, South Pasadena, and the William S. Hart (Newhall) school dis- 
tricts. Pupil enrollments in the schools ranged from 62 to 3,018, with a 


median of 1,206. 
Courses required in the seventeen senior high schools are listed below: 


English. English was required in all seventeen senior high schools on 
the tenth grade level. Names given to the courses were Vocational English 
(2 schools), Social Living (English combined with Social Studies, 4 
schools ), and English (11 schools). English or a related course was also 
required in the eleventh grade level in all of the senior high schools. The 
courses required were Vocational English (2 schools), English (10 
schools), and English or Speech or Journalism or Drama or Business 
Correspondence (5 schools). On the twelfth grade level only five of the 
schools required a course in English. These courses were called Vocational 
English (2 schools), English (2 schools), and Senior English (1 school). 
Exemption from the course called Senior English was possible through 
the passing of an English examination. 

Social Studies. Required courses in the social studies field were : Grade 
10—Social Living (Social Studies combined with English, 5 schools), 
World History (10 schools), and World Geography (1 school) ; Grade 
11—United States History (14 schools), United States History and Civics 
(2 schools), American Democracy (1 school) ; Grade 12—American Gov- 
ernment or Civics (13 schools), Senior Problems (10 schools), Senior and 
World Problems (3 schools), Problems of Democracy (2 schools), Driver 
Education (2 schools), and California History (1 school). 

Mathematics. Mathematics courses required in the senior high schools 
were General Mathematics (1 school), Arithmetic or Algebra (1 school), 
Consumer Mathematics (1 school), and Consumer Finance (one quarter 
of Senior Problems, 1 school). 

Science. Science courses required in these senior high schools were 
Life Science (5 schools), Life Science or Biology (2 schools), Modern 
Science (1 school), Biology or Chemistry (1 school), one year of any 
science (6 schools), one year of a laboratory science (3 schools), and 
Health and Safety Education (1 school). 

Homemaking. Courses in homemaking were required for girls in some 
of the senior high schools. These courses were Girls’ Home Management 
(4 schools), Clothing or Foods (1 school), Clothing or Foods or Home- 
making (1 school), and Social Arts or Homemaking (1 school). 

Physical Education, Physical Education was required in all seventeen 
of these senior high schools on every grade level, but an elective form of 
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the course in the twelfth grade was permitted in four of the schools. The 
electives were listed as sports in season or R.O.T.C. First Aid and Life 
Saving were listed as required parts of the Physical Education courses by 
three schools. 

Summary. The following is a composite list of courses required in the 
seventeen senior high schools of Los Angeles County, not including those 
in the City of Los Angeles : 

English—4 semesters 

World History—2 semesters 

United States History—2 semesters (11th grade) 

United States Government—1 semester (12th grade) 

Senior Problems—1 semester (12th grade) 

Science—2 semesters 

Physical Education—6 semesters 


Courses REQUIRED IN Four-YEAR H1GH SCHOOLS 
or Los ANGELES CouNTY 

During the 1952-53 school year there were twenty-eight four-year 
high schools (grades 9-12) in Los Angeles County, not including those in 
the city of Los Angeles. The schools were located in Alhambra, Antelope 
Valley, Arcadia, Beverly Hills, Bonita, Centinella Valley, Citrus, Covina, 
E] Monte, El Segundo, Excelsior, Lynwood, Monrovia-Duarte, Puento, 
San Marino, South Bay, Torrance and Whittier school districts. Pupil en- 
rollments in the schools ranged from 50 to 3,391, with a median of 1,357. 

Courses required in the four-year high schools are listed below : 

English. English courses were required as follows: Grade 9—English 
(26 schools), English-Orientation (2 schools), Grade 10—English (26 
schools), English-World Cultures (2 schools), Grade 11—English (15 
schools ), English or Drama or Journalism or Speech or Business English 
(11 schools), English-American Life (2 schools), Grade 12—English (5 
schools), Elective-type related course (4 schools). The English course 
on the 9th grade level was combined with Social Studies in a course called 
Social Living in five schools. 

Social Studies. Required courses in the social studies field were : Grade 
9—Social Studies (6 schools), Social Living (English-Social Studies, 5 
schools), Driver Education (4 schools), Orientation (3 schools), Fresh- 
man Problems (3 schools), English-Orientation (1 school), Personal 
Management (1 school) ; Grade 10—English-World Cultures (2 schools), 
World History and Driver Education (1 school), World Heritage (1 
school) ; Grade 11—United States History, Sometimes with Government 
(26 schools ), English-American Life (2 schools) ; American Government 
(12 schools), Senior Problems (14 schools), Problems of Democracy (2 
schools), Contemporary Problems (2 schools). 

Mathematics. Mathematics courses required in the four-year high 
schools were General Mathematics or Algebra (10 schools), General Mathe- 
matics or Shop Mathematics (5 schools), two semesters of any mathemat- 
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ics—grade unspecified (5 schools), Applied Mathematics (1 school), and 
Arithmetic or Algebra or Plane Geometry (1 school). In three of the 
schools there was a requirement that a test in arithmetic be passed or a 
course in Refresher Mathematics be taken. 

Science. Science courses required in the four-year high schools were 
General Science (6 schools), General Science or Biology (4 schools), Life 
Science (4 schools), Healthful Living (2 schools), Chemistry or Physics 
(1 school), General Agriculture (1 school), one year any laboratory sci- 
ence (1 school), and two semesters of any science (7 schools). 

Homemaking and Industrial Arts. Homemaking courses for girls were 
required in five of these high schools, and Industrial Arts courses for boys 
were required in four of them. Vocational Agriculture of General Agri- 
culture was required in one school ; and two semesters of Art, Commercial, 
Home Economics, Industrial Arts, or Music courses were listed as a re- 
quirement in another schooi. 

Art, Music, and Business Education. Art, Music, and Business Edu- 
cation courses were listed as required in two high schools; and Glee Club 
or Band or Orchestra was required in one high school. 

Physical Education. In all twenty-eight of these four-year high schools 
Physical Education was required on every grade level. In two of the schools 
Health and Safety were listed as being parts of the Physical Education 
courses. 

Summary. The following is a composite list of courses required in 
the twenty-eight four-year high schools of Los Angeles County : 

English—6 semesters 

Social Studies—2 semesters 

United States History—2 semesters (11th Grade) 

United States Government—1 semester (12th Grade ) 

Senior Problems—1 semester (12th Grade) 

Mathematics—2 semesters 

Science—2 semesters 

Physical Education—8 semesters 


Courses REQUIRED IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE CiTy oF Los ANGELES 


Based on annual reports of principals made in October, 1952, and on 
the publication entitled Graduation Requirements and Curricula,’ the fol- 
lowing composite is made of required courses in the forty-two senior high 
schools of the city of Los Angeles: 

English—4 semesters 

United States History—2 semesters (11th Grade) 

United States Government—1 semester (12th Grade) 

Driver Education—'% semester (10th Grade) 

Basic Mathematics or comparable course—¥% to 1 semester (12th 
Grade, for pupils not passing required arithmetic performance test ) 


1J. Paul Leonard, Developing the Secondary School Curriculum. New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, Incorporated, 1946. Pp. 33-34. 
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Life Science, including Health Education—1 semester (10th Grade) 
Laboratory Science—2 semesters _ 
Physical Education and Health—6 semesters 


In addition to the above required courses, the following are strongly 
recommended in the senior high schools of Los Angeles: 


Social Studies (Geography and History)—1 semester (10th Grade) 
Senior Problems—1 semester (12th Grade) 

Fine Arts (Music, Art, or Drama)—1 semester 

Practical Arts—1 semester 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS AND CONCLUSION 


In this study of curriculum reports from seventeen senior high schools 
in Los Angeles County, not including those in the city of Los Angeles; 
from twenty-eight four-year high schools in Los Angeles County ; and from 
forty-two senior high schools in the city of Los Angeles, it was found that 
courses which were most frequently required of all pupils were the fol- 
lowing: 

9TH GRADE 

English—Social Studies or English and Social Studies—2 semesters 

Mathematics—1 semester 

General Science—1 semester 

Physical Education and Health—2 semesters 


10TH GRADE 
English—2 semesters 
World History, Geography, and Driver Education—1 semester 
Life Science (Los Angeles Schools )—1 semester 
Physical Education and Health—2 semesters 


11TH GRADE 
English (or Drama or Journalism, or Speech or Business English )— 
2 semesters 
United States History—2 semesters 
Science (Laboratory Science in Los Angeles Schools )—2 semesters in 
the grade or in another 
Physical Education and Health—2 semesters 


12TH GRADE 
United States Government—1 semester 
Senior Problems—1 semester 
Basic Mathematics (or comparable course for pupils not passing re- 
quired arithmetic performance test )—¥2 to 1 semester 
Physical Education and Health—2 semesters 


It is interesting to note that these courses constitute a program which 
is appreciably different from high school programs prevalent in the early 
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part of this century, when pupils spent most of their time on Latin, French, 
German, algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, rhetoric, and history.’ 

An important question which remains, however, is whether or not the 
courses currently required provide a program of general education which 
will adequately contribute to meeting the needs of all pupils for living in 
our American democracy today. It is necessary to examine the currently 
required courses to determine whether or not they provide the content and 
experiences which are useful in achieving for all youth the goals stated in 
The Purposes of Education in American Democracy’—namely, the objec- 
tives of self realization, the objectives of human relationship, the objectives 
of economic efficiency, and the objectives of civic responsibility. 

Two other statements of the goals of education for all secondary school 
pupils which would be especially useful in evaluating the required course 
offerings are (1) the statement of purposes in A Framework for Public 
Education in California’ and (2) the statement in Education for All Ameri- 
can. Youth* which is herewith reproduced : 


All American youth are citizens now; all (or nearly all) will be quali- 
fied voters in the future; all require education for civic responsibility and 
competence. 

All American youth (or nearly all) are members of family groups now 
and will become members of other family groups in the future; all require 
an understanding of family relationships. 

All American youth are now living in the American culture and all (or 
nearly all) will continue to do so in the future; all require an understand- 
ing of the main elements in that culture. 

All American youth need to maintain their mental and physical health 
now and in the future; all require instruction to develop habits of health- 
ful living, understanding of conditions which foster health, and knowledge 
of ways of preventing disease, avoiding injuries, and using medical services. 

All American youth will be expected to engage in useful work and will 
need to work to sustain themselves and others; all therefore require occu- 
pational guidance and training, and orientation to current economic con- 
ditions. 

All American youth have the capacity to think rationally; all need to 
develop this capacity, and with it, an appreciation of the significance of 
truth as arrived at by the rational process. 

All American youth must make decisions and take actions which in- 
volve choices of values; all therefore need insight into ethical values. Par- 
ticularly do they need to grow in understanding the basic tenet of democ- 
racy—that the individual human being is of surpassing worth. 


2 Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy. Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1938. Pp. 50, 72, 90, and 108. 

8 California Framework Committee, A Framework for Public Education in California. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1950. Pp. 5-7. 

4 Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth, Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association, 1944. Pp. 16-17. ¢ 
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If the required-course program in any given school system is found to 
be inadequate to accomplish the purposes of general education, an improved 
program must be developed. It must be kept in mind that although elective 
courses and elective extracurricular activities ‘may contribute much to the 
meeting of needs of pupils who elect them, it remains the function of the 


courses required of all pupils to provide the content and experiences of 
general education. 





ARE WE ATTEMPTING TOO MUCH? 


I think the public often blames the schools for weaknesses that exist in our culture as a 
whole. One of our needs, therefore, is to clarify our thinking and the public’s as to what the 
schools can do and what the schools should do. Perhaps some of the education responsibilities 
schools now assume can better be cared for by other agencies. Perhaps the school is neglect- 
ing others. Certainly, many believe that the school is wise to limit its activities within 
bounds which recognize parental responsibilities, church responsibilities, and the role of 
many other community agencies. Schoolmen should lead, I think, in helping the tax-paying 
parent to find out what it will cost to have what he desires in the wzy of school services. 
They should lead, too, I believe, in providing evidence of the value of various services. Then 
informed citizens can and ever must decide what services the schools shall provide. 


—S. M. Brownell, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
speaking at the 1954 Milwaukee Convention 





Symposium 
The Challenge Facing the Junior High School 





Educators are once again directing their attention to the junior high 
school, for it has reached a critical turning point in its history. In 
California this study has been spearheaded by a committee of the Cali- 
fornia Association of Secondary School Administrators whose chair- 
man is Lee Y. Dean of Vallejo. In 1949 this committee was respon- 
sible for the publication of a Handbook for California Junior High 
Schools, published by the State Department of Education, which in 
revised form was the basis for an entire issue of The Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Administrators in December, 
1951. 

Dr. Earl P. Andreen has served as editorial co-ordinator for the 
symposium. Dr. Andreen is principal of Roosevelt Junior High 
School, San Diego. He has been an active leader in junior high 
school education for many years. Before coming to California he was 
a principal and district superintendent of schools in Connecticut. He 
has been a director of the California Association. of Secondary School 
Administrators and a summer session staff member at the University 
of Southern California, Claremont Graduate School, University of 
Oregon, Yale University, San Diego State College, and University of 
Denver. He received the degree of Ph.D. at Yale University in. 1936. 





An Overview 


By EARL P. ANDREEN 


Some forty years ago increased school attendance, together with rap- 
idly changing social conditions, began to crowd the narrow function of the 
high school. The inability or unwillingness of the eight-grade elementary 
school and the traditional four-year high school to adjust to these changes 
brought forth a new level of secondary education—the junior high school. 
While the primary purpose of the early American high school may have 
been to prepare pupils for life, the colleges themselves restricted this func- 
tion through the influence of their rigid entrance requirements exerted on 
curriculum and organization. Without these restrictions from above, and 
with a marked increase in public tolerance toward the broad functions of 
education, the junior high school was challenged from the beginning to 
provide a greater degree of general education related to the personal de- 
velopment of pre-adolescent youth. Several decades of experience have 
strengthened this position, and today the challenge to broaden these func- 
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tions is clearly defined for all who work with the junior high school child. 
In this symposium Commissioner Brownell has carefully outlined the 
factors which have made the junior high school so important a unit in our 
educational structure. 

Studies in the psychology of adolescence indicate that children are un- 
dergoing rapid physical and psychological changes which demand highly 
specialized types of school opportunity. Marian Wagstaff tells how junior 
high school teaching becomes a challenge as the adventures of youth in 
growing up are recognized. In addition to continuing the integrating effect 
of elementary education, the junior high school is challenged to meet the 
beginning of differentiated education which characterizes the secondary 
school. Meeting the problem of transition is described by Ellsberg and by 
Appleby. With the help of a good guidance program, the junior high school 
child has a chance to explore his talents with a view to selecting the best 
career for him, both in school and in life. Gruhn and Fenn describe the 
homeroom and orientation activities which are so very necessary. 

The junior high school needs to explore further the opportunities for 
meeting the needs of youth through a wide range and variety of school 
experiences. Amundson gives techniques of administrative organization 
which are most helpful in scheduling classes, and Mitchell outlines the re- 
sponsibilitity for training in moral and spiritual values. The value of club 
activities, which are becoming an increasingly large part of the junior high 
school program, are reported by O’Tousa. “Should the club program be 
integrated with the curriculum ?” is a question which appears in every school. 
One of the most serious challenges today is the growing shortage of qualified 
teachers. Kidwell faces this squarely and tells what we can do about it. 

Population growth and upward trends in the birth rate indicate clearly 
the necessity for increasing school facilities and for speeding up the building 
program. A careful consideration of the many challenges facing the junior 
high school will help to avoid the mistake of organizing schools that are 
junior high schools in name only. The necessity for adding new schools 
should come as a welcome opportunity to enrich and improve the school pro- 
gram if we are not to fall short of helping the pupils for whom these schools 
were designed. These are among the many challenges that face the junior 
high school in the years ahead. 





PEDAGUESE FOR 1953 


The rationale of the survey indicates that thresholding of skills should eventuate in 
remediation; however, in undergirding the implementation and before the report can be 
finalized, we must derive the attitudinal dimensions of teachers from a constellation of 
factors which will include multimental achievement. 


—Hector Lee, Chico State College 





The Junior High School Is Important 


By S. M. BROWNELL* 


The importance of the junior high school derives from its rapid growth 
during the past 40 years, its potentials for improved education of adoles- 
cents, its closeness to the people, its uniqueness as an American institution, 
and the critical nature of its many unsolved problems. 

In less than fifty years the junior high school has growy from a nebu- 
lous idea to a very substantial institution in the American system of edu- 
cation. While beginnings are always debatable it appears that California 
has a good claim that the first reorganizations were in Berkeley by Bunker 
in 1909, and in Los Angeles by Francis in 1910. In the Nation there were 
55 junior high schools in 1920. During the next decade the number grew 
to 1,842. This number gradually rose to 2,653 in 1946, and according to 
the latest reports for 1952 stands at 3,227. The number of combined 
junior-senior high schools grew from 828 schools in 1920 to 3,287 in 1930. 
The total number for 1952 stands at 8,591. 

Today 13.6 percent of all the high schools are separate junior high 
schools and 36.2 percent are combined junior-senior high schools. In terms 
of pupils, the separate junior high schools enroll about 20 percent and the 
junior-senior high schools about 35 percent of all secondary school youth. 
There is clear evidence of recent acceleration. In 1946, 41.5 percent of 
all 7th and 8th grade pupils in public schools attended junior high schools. 
In 1952 the percentage had risen to 54. 

The junior high school is important because it has great possibilities. 
It was originally organized to bring some form of secondary education to 
more boys and girls. It was designed to bridge the gap between the ele- 
mentary school and the regular four-year high school. A major purpose 
of the junior high school has been to provide try-out courses and guidance 
services to youth in order to help them plan intelligently their educational 
future. It was organized to provide special building facilities and equip- 
ment calculated to encourage a wider variety of youth activities, to enrich 
the educational experiences of adolescent youth, and to retain youth in 
school. The junior high school has offered a special opportunity to recruit 
and develop teaching staffs—both men and women—competent to deal 
more effectively with young adolescents during this developmental period. 
This new institution has always promised much needed improvement over 
the 8-4 type of school organization. 

The junior high school is important because it is more nearly a neigh- 
borhood school than the four-year and senior high school. Junior high 
schools have been built at locations only slightly farther from pupils’ homes 
than the elementary schools and closer than the other high schools. It is 
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intended that the people should visit these schools often, understand their 
activities, and share in their operations. But the junior high school is also 
closer to the people in its emphasis on the common learnings and similar 
well-known objectives of the elementary schools. The traditional second- 
ary school, organized originally as a college preparatory institution, has 
exhibited many of the major earmarks of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Much more than the senior high school, the junior high school is a 
common school serving all the children of all the people. 

The junior high school is important because it is distinctly an Ameri- 
can institutiog. The academic secondary schools of Europe have always 
been college preparatory in purpose and program. Other European schools 
serving youth of this age are for the most part class schools intended for 
pupils destined for the trades and industries. They are, therefore, either 
pre-vocational or vocational in purpose. The American junior high school, 
however, lays its major emphasis upon continuing work begun in the ele- 
mentary grades and gradually leads into more extended and advanced study 
of the type pursued in the senior high schools and colleges. It is concerned 
with general education for all rather than special education for selected 
groups. 

Finally the junior high school is important because it has so many 
unsolved problems. There are those who are disappointed in the extent to 
which this school has fulfilled its possibilities. George Willard Frasier 
writing in the February 1952 issue of the California Journal of Secondary 
Education states, “Junior high schools were set up for one purpose (econ- 
omy of time), they were spread because of another (to remedy the school 
housing shortage), and some years later developed a philosophy which 
was unrelated to either.””’ Other educational authorities insist that a great 
many of the original purposes of the junior high school have been accom- 
plished and that it has overcome many of the criticisms originally levied 
against the 8-4 plan. However, there is wide agreement that much progress 
needs to be made. Not enough is known about young adolescents and how 
they grow; a more positive and carefully considered program of teacher 
education needs to be devised for school staffs dealing with these young 
adolescents ; both in policy and in program, the school should be more of 
an institution in its own right rather than a weakened replica of the senior 
high school; the basic findings of adolescent psychology should be used 
more than they have been thus far; further research is needed, and con- 
trolled experiments should be launched to dig much more deeply into the 
basic issues involved. 

The junior high school has become a significant part of the American 
system of education. Its peculiar mission, however, lies more in the future 
than in the past. It is time for a much closer and more analytical look at 
this institution, its present status, its achievements, and its possibilities. 

The educators of California are to be congratulated upon their service 
of leadership through the years, particularly as it is exemplified by this 
issue of the California Journal of Secondary Education. The education 
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of early adolescents presents a task so large and so important that it chal- 
lenges our best leadership. Accelerated efforts to reappraise and improve 
the quality of instruction in junior high schools should be made by state 
departments of education, by teacher education institutions, by the Office 
of Education, and most of all by local school leaders. 





AHEA MEETING—SAN FRANCISCO—JULY 6-9 
THEME: TODAY’S CHALLENGE TO THE HOME ECONOMIST 


Home economists from all parts of the nation—and several foreign countries—will be 
coming to California in July for the 45th annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association, scheduled for July 6 to 9 in the Civic Auditorium in San Francisco. 

Annually, this national meeting for the entire Association is a high point of professional 
stimulation and enthusiasm for the several thousand who attend the professional meetings, 
the social functions, and visit the educational exhibition in connection with the annual 
meeting. 

The keynote speaker, Dr. John Harvey Furbay, has chosen as his theme the importance 
of education for one world—in keeping with one of the program planning committee’s ob- 
jectives for the meeting: “To create an awareness of our part in improving home and 
family life at home and abroad.” 

The last general session of the week—on Friday morning—is to include an opening ad- 
dress by R. G. Bressler of the Giannini Foundation on “The Pursestrings of the World,” a 
sketch of the contributions made by home economists who have worked abroad, and a closing 
inspirational address by Judson T. Landis of the University of California on “The Values 
We Live By.” Since the National Council on Family Relation will be meeting at Mills Col- 
lege July 8-10, this Friday morning session has been planned with the interests of the two 
groups in mind. 





Growth Characteristics of the Adolescent 


By MARIAN WAGSTAFF* 


Teaching becomes a challenge as the adventures of youth in growing 
up are recognized. Classroom problems become natural outcomes as they 
are seen to be results of the growing process in boys and girls. It is a privi- 
lege for the teacher to be recognized as a friend by the young adolescent 
as he enters and assumes the responsibilities of adulthood. This occurs when 
teachers understand and recognize the social, emotional, mental, and physical 
changes which take place within the years of adolescence. Much that is 
misunderstood by the adolescent himself can be intelligently clarified for 
him by adults as they assist him in making decisions which will result finally 
in a successful adjustment to his present surroundings. As the adolescent 
attempts to make changes information and understanding made available 
to him can help in making the adjustment a permanent and satisfying one. 
Transmitting useful information to troubled youth and having it accepted 
is essential if adults are to contribute to this process of growing up. 

When physical changes are understood and the normal variations in 
individual development in boys and girls are accepted the status of social 
adjustment must be considered. If the rate of physical and mental growth 
were constant we would not have the awkward fast-growing youth or the 
underdeveloped boy or girl struggling to find reason for acceptance or re- 
jection by their peers. Resulting classroom behavior problems which often 
arise from the varied rate of physical and mental growth are sometimes 
not recognized by teachers, but when they are recognized and evaluated 
they suggest effective solutions. 

Giggling and high pitched laughter accompany groups of teen-agers 
as they exchange pleasantries and carry on the activities of the day. Some 
adults frown on this behavior labeling it as rudeness coming from undisci- 
plined boys and girls. They do not recall similar instances in their youth 
nor do they recognize that this behavior reflects the emotional unrest pre- 
vailing during the adolescent growth period. Frank destructive criticism, 
unrealistic day dreaming and planning, and hours of activity aimlessly spent 
are characteristic of the adolescent. Adult suggestions are too often ac- 
cepted as challenges which promote negative responses and reflect the prob- 
lems of the early adolescent trying to adjust to his own feelings of inade- 
quacy or rejection as he grows up. 

One of the most conflicting challenges confronting the adolescent is 
his understanding of sex. The true value of adult guidance can be meas- 
ured in many ways as youth faces this reality and seeks information. 
Whether he gains adequate knowledge and understanding about his sexual 
make-up and whether he makes a wholesome adjustment accepting this 


* Los Angeles State College. 
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natural phenomenon is due in a large measure to what he has learned from 
his associates tempered by the attitudes derived from his teachers and other 
adults. Adjustment to the opposite sex is a complex individual experience 
which provides many problems. With guidance and information this ex- 
perience becomes meaningful and assists in forming the basis of a normal 
well-adjusted adult. 

What can we do to prepare the adolescent for adulthood? We can 
assist youth to adjust to his basic physical needs. We can stimulate mental 
development as we challenge him to explore life for it is inspired awareness 
to life that results in a natural social consciousness. We can understand 
him and we can make every effort to seek out the possible answers to his 
complex problems. We can help build upon the independence being de- 
veloped in the home by exhibiting confidence in his ability to make decisions. 
We can help youth in his attempt to hold the affection of his family and 
to gain and to hold the affection, confidence and esteem of his peers by 
directing his attention to the importance of these elements in his future 
happiness. We can direct him into reading and research that reveal the 
importance of economic independence or wise management of one’s re- 
sources however meager. 

Since developing and maintaining a sense of achievement is necessary, 
through an evaluation of the pupil’s own achievements we must help him 
develop a sense of personal adequacy. We must help him discover that 
participation in the affairs of the family and with his peers will lead to his 
successful acceptance as an active adult member in his community. Teachers 
through direction can assist him in developing scientific understandings 
which will enable him to gain control over his environment and solve the 
basic problems of personal and social adjustment. 

We can assist students to develop to the maximum of their individual 
capacities, to become increasingly able to solve their own problems, and to 
achieve integrated personalities. We can design courses of study intelli- 
gently and teach young people effectively as we understand them. When 
we understand the needs, the problems and the interests of the individual 
as he progresses from childhood to adolescence and finally to adulthood 
we can teach effectively and make our contribution to society. 

Mankind is faced with the responsibility of developing and maintain- 
ing an ever widening and deepening interest and appreciation of perma- 
nent social values. As we understand the contributions of the past and 
the present and look with adventure to our role in the drama of building 
tomorrow through the lives of our youth we will have met the challenge 
of the teaching profession. 





Prospective Teachers—They Got the Full 


Treatment 


By ALAN W. ELLSBERG* 


With teacher training institutions offering a program leading either to 
elementary school teaching or to the secondary field it is easy to see how the 
junior high school area may very easily be overlooked. The challenge in 
training teachers for junior high schools lies in the necessity of recognizing 
the junior high as a separate entity. It is not simply a continuation ele- 
mentary school, nor is it a miniature high school. It has a personality all 
of its own, and prospective junior high school teachers must be made cog- 
nizant of this important fact in their training. 

One significant contribution toward recruiting and training junior high 
school teachers has been carried on during the last year at Franklin Junior 
High School in Vallejo. This operation has been during “observed teach- 
ing” which takes place, as a rule, just before the teacher candidate does his 
practice teaching. This is actually the first glimpse the prospective teacher 
has of schools from the teaching side of the desk. Considering the im- 
portance of first impressions, this observation of a junior high school 
can play a weighty role in training teachers for this level. 

The objectives held by the administration and staff of Franklin for its 
part in recruiting and training junior high school teachers were four : 


. Togive the men and women an “unabridged” overview of a junior high 
school day. 
To facilitate movement about the school so that each trainee could see 
and do as much as he wanted to and found possible in one day. 
To interpret and evaluate school practices and procedures for the visitors 
at intervals during the observation. 

. To encourage (subtly, of course) the secondary school teacher candi- 
dates to consider the junior high school field. 


The first three objectives were carried out according to predetermined 
plan. The fourth, it was hoped, would be “caught” by the climate prevail- 
ing during the visitation. 

The objectives of the classes of Education 150 at San Francisco State 
College which experienced the field trip to Franklin both in the spring and 
fall of 1953 were “to give you (the teachers-to-be) a better sense of the 
over-all operation of a high school: the inter-relatedness to the adminis- 
tration, the philosophy of the school, its curriculum, the special services, 
teaching methods, physical facilities, student activities, and general climate 
of opinion that characterizes a given school. This is a lot to attempt in one 


* Franklin Junior High School, Vallejo, California. 
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day.”” These objectives are quoted directly from an evaluation sheet filled 
out by the visitors after the trip. 

Note that these objectives speak of a “high school.” This is typical 
of the prevailing teacher training practices, and junior high schools can 
well take it upon themselves to modify this training to fit the junior high 
school’s needs. The type of activity which is described below and which 
was carried on at Franklin is one way by which junior high schools may 
recruit and train teachers specifically for junior high school work. 

As part of their training, students instructed by Dr. Al Jensen, 
Dr. Joseph Smith, and Dr. Jerome Disque spent a day at Franklin Junior 
High School of Vallejo, California. Since all were somewhat interested 
in junior high school education, and the professors were particularly con- 
cerned that their students see a school outside of the San Francisco metro- 
politan district, Franklin was chosen for the visitation. Principal Lee Y. 
Dean agreed to co-operate in every way. 

“Let's give them a true picture of a four-year junior high school (grades 
7 to 10 in the 6-4-4 plan of education ) during this time,” suggested principal 
Dean. “We'll start with a professional faculty meeting, and take them 
through a typical day of teaching here, no holds or punches barred.” The 
Franklin faculty of 37 in the school of 800 enrollment readily agreed that 
such a plan would be most valuable to prospective teachers. Since the pro- 
fessors of education at San Francisco State and their students concurred, 
this plan was formulated for the full day visit: 

In preparation for the visit, Mr. Dean sent master schedules of classes 
and teachers’ handbooks to all those who were to come to Franklin. Names 
of the student teachers, with their teaching majors and minors, were sent 
to the school from San Francisco and each prospective teacher was assigned 
a “big brother” or “big sister” in his teaching field. The “big brothers” and 
“big sisters” were advised to see that the visitor got an “unabridged” picture 
of a normal teaching day. Each student teacher had the opportunity to see 
and ask questions about any part of school activities during the day. To 
help the visitors find their way around school, students belonging to an 
honorary service club for girls, the “Usherettes,” served as guides. 

At the 8 a.m. faculty meeting which started the visitation in the spring 
(regular classes start at 9:25 a.m. at Franklin) all the student teachers 
were introduced by their “big brothers” or “big sisters.” The topic of the 
in-service training meeting was “This We Believe.” Previously, the 
Franklin faculty had made a study of basic principles for a four-year junior 
high school, and five faculty members presented a panel discussion of their 
conclusions. 

The fall observation day began with an informal coffee hour, during 
which the student teachers were introduced to the Franklin staff in com- 
fortable surroundings. This time was also used to brief the visitors on 
details of the day’s activities. 

Following this meeting, the San Francisco State students chose their 
own schedules for the day. “Big brothers” and “big sisters” helped them 
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with their choice, as did members of the ““Usherettes.” One of the visitors 
wrote in his evaluation sheet, “Our guides were extremely helpful, not 
only in keeping us from getting lost, but also by letting us capture the atti- 
tudes of the students as well as the teachers regarding what was going on.” 

Perhaps the one single aspect of the experience which sets it apart as 
unique is the freedom the prospective teachers were given in the school. 
There was no attempt made to pilot the student teachers into specially 
prepared classrooms situations. On the contrary, many of Franklin’s vet- 
eran teachers insisted on showing the visitors their most difficult classes. 
Some of the observers even taught “problem” groups. One woman re- 
ported, ‘‘The observation was of a true class situation. I had the oppor- 
tunity to visit any class I desired, and the opportunity to speak with the 
students and to have open discussions in class with them. The teachers 
were even willing to have me conduct the class. Whew!” 

All was not intensive observation for the visitors, however, for an 
informal and sociable luncheon was served them by the school’s home- 
making department. Here again students had the opportunity to help make 
the day successful for the San Franciscans, for under the direction of the 
homemaking teachers they set the tables and served the meal. Small tables 
seating four people, three student teachers and one membr of the Franklin 
faculty, made for a profitable lunch time. The regular faculty members 
made their guests feel even more at ease and questions, answers and com- 
ments flew rapidly and freely. One of the evaluation sheets contained this 
comment, “At luncheon we were assigned a ‘‘counselor’” for every three 
of us at an individual table. During this hour we got some of the amusing 
as well as the problematic side of the school.” 

Most of the trainees rated the trip as “extremely valuable” to them 
when compared to other experiences in their training to date. Of special 
interest were references made to the considerable zeal the junior high school 
teachers had for their work, based on a faith in the children’s ability to 
profit from education. 

“Your staff and students are certainly to be congratulated for creating 
a social atmosphere which made our folks feel absolutely at ease and en- 
tirely welcome,” was Dr. Joe Smith’s comment of last October’s visit. 
Dr. Smith mentioned also that many of the prospective teachers would 
have welcomed a return visit of the same type. He added, “You can relax 
in the knowledge that at the present time this is not possible!” 

Dr. Disque summarized the project as follows: 


“T think what struck all of us more than anything else was the fact 
that both the administration and the teachers were willing to let a group 
of people have the complete freedom of the building. This told the stu- 
dents more than anything that could have been said about democratic school 
practices and certainly convinced them that the faculty and administration 
worked as a team.” 

Perhaps a higher recommendation for this type of a realistic glimpse 
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of public education as part of teacher training came from one of Dr. Disque’s 
students who felt that, “We were made to feel a part of the profession 
itself.” If he had added “And I’m convinced that the junior high level 
is definitely the one for which I am going to train,” the visit to a junior 
high school would have been a complete success! As it is, junior high 
schools following this practice can certainly say “We recognize the chal- 
lenge in recruiting and training junior high school teachers and we've done 
something to improve the current practices in training people specifically 
for our junior high school work.” 





SAFETY FIRST 


FLAMEPROOF crepe paper is required for decorating all gyms, assemblies and 
places where students gather, where this type of decoration is used. Lightweight fabric 
and paper decorations constitute a deadly threat to life. The Cocoanut Grove fire which 
cost 492 lives within a few minutes is a classic example. FLAMEPROOF crepe paper is 
available in many colors both ir sheets (folds) and streamers. Both the state laws govern- 
ing use of decorative materials and flammable fabrics in schools (Health and Safety Code 
Sections 13119 and 19810) are specific in placing responsibility for compliance. 

FLAMEPROOF crepe paper is also useful for costumes and as sets for plays. Many 
students and children have suffered painful death or disfiguration from clothing catching 
fire during school plays or dances. The state law relating to flammable wearing apparel 
is intended to protect us from dangerous garments being manufactured or sold on the 
market, but we have no protection against our own foolish acts if we make and wear home- 
made costumes of ordinary crepe paper or flimsy fabric. This subject has been thoroughly 
covered in California Schools Vol. XXII, April, 1951, and California Journal of Secondary 
Education. 





The Sixth Grader Visits the Junior High 
School 


By MAX M. APPLEBY and SHERMAN CHAVOOR* 


Promotion from the sixth grade of the elementary school to the sev- 
enth grade of the junior high school is a very important step in the edu- 
cation of the student. He moves from a calm and secure elementary en- 
vironment to the more complicated, independent and highly individualized 
program of the ‘unior high school level. This exciting experience may well 
be a turning point in the student’s career. There are new fears, new prob- 
lems, and new uncertainties that must be faced. 

Purpose of visitation —One of the shared responsibilities of the ele- 
mentary and junior high school is to help make the adjustment of pupils 
to junior high school as easy as possible. The profoundest impressions 
probably are made during the visitation of the sixth graders at the junior 
high school ; there, they learn about the program of studies, meet the staff, 
familiarize themselves with the physical plant and are impressed with the 
decorum of the school. 

Visitation plans.—In past years, a wide variety of visitation plans 
have been offered to help the student make the necessary adjustment. These 
plans have frequently developed along the following lines: 


1. The sixth graders’ visit on an afternoon after school. The facilities 
of the plant are inspected quickly and a brief meeting is held in which 
questions are answered and refreshments served. The advantages of this 
type plan are obvious . . . the event is soon consummated and practically 
no interference is made in the school program of the junior high school. 
The inadequacies of such a ‘visit’ are apparent. 

2. Another common type of visitation provides for sixth graders to 
visit for a portion of a school day. Two or three periods may be devoted 
to the experience and visitors “sit in” on seventh grade classes in regular 
session. Usually, a meeting is held in which questions are answered. Again, 
it seems safe to say that this program does not fully achieve the real pur- 
poses of visitation. 

3. Where the objective is to give the visiting student a realistic sam- 
pling of junior high school, the superiority of a full-day visitation is 
obvious. There is no substitute for the actual experience of attending 
classes, making one’s way through crowded corridors, buying lunch and 
participating in other actual school activities. 


This article presents the details of a full-day plan of visitation as used 
in the Burbank City Schools. 


* Luther Burbank Junior High School, Burbank, California. 
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Utilization of guidance periods—Essentially, the operation revolves 
around the teachers’ guidance periods and the use of the teachers’ time as 
an instructor for a visitation class. Through this device, it is possible to 
accommodate sixth graders in actual school situations in which they attend 
classes of their own; they do not “sit in” on the classes of the regular 
seventh graders. 

Because of the many ramifications involved in such a plan, it is not 
always possible to work out a schedule in which all teachers can teach their 
particular subjects. Again, there is the problem of those teachers who do 
not teach classes on the seventh grade level and thus are not immediately 
familiar with the work of that level. In order to make the plan function 
and to have all teachers of the school participate in the operation, these 
teachers substitute for those who are scheduled to teach visitation classes. 

In order not to interrupt the work of the regular classes, the teacher 
of a class, knowing that he will be involved in the visitation program, 
plans his work in advance so that his group can be taking a test, having 
a review lesson, a study period, etc. In this fashion, interruption is held 
to a minimum. 

The visitation subjects—-To make the operation as realistic as pos- 
sible, the program of studies is planned to include actual seventh grade 
subjects. Students are scheduled for social living, mathematics, physical 
education, art or music, shop for boys and home economics for girls, ete. 
The teacher in each area plans the work to include some of the regular 
activities of the particular class. 

W elcome.—The visiting students and their teachers are welcomed by 
members of the staff and student body officers in the school auditorium. 
Random class groups of approximately 30 students are then formed and 
accompany orientation teachers to classrooms to complete the planning of 
the students’ program. for the day. Orientation teachers are those who 
have guidance during first period. 

Orientation period.—In the classroom, the orientation teacher distrib- 
utes program cards and the students copy the schedule of classes they are 
to follow for the ensuing five periods from the master schedule prepared 
for the occasion. Data includes the subject, teacher’s name, room number 
and time sequence. As the next step, students note the location of their 
classrooms on a map of the school. A tour of the school is then made with 
rooms being visited in the order of sequence as on the student’s schedule. 
Included in the tour are visits to the school offices, nurse’s quarters, bike 
racks, ete. 

These orientation activities are completed during the initial period of 
the day: then, at the ringing of the regular passing bell, the students are 
sent on their way to their first class—‘‘on their own” with the regular 
students. Faculty members are posted in the corridors to assist with any 
problem which may arise. 

The elementary teacher.—The visiting elementary teacher is free to 
participate in the day’s program in any manner which will contribute to 
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the accomplishment of the day’s objectives. He sits in on the visitation 
classes of his own students, observes regular 7th grade classes, confers 
with members of the junior high school staff, etc. 

The lunch period.—Visiting students seem particularly to enjoy buy- 
ing lunch on these days. In order to facilitate the serving of these addi- 
tional students, it is necessary to make special arrangements with cafe- 
teria personnel. The period before lunch is shortened 15 minutes and 
teachers bring their groups to the lunch area where members of the admin- 
istrative staff provide supervision. The students are served before the 
regular students arrive for lunch, thus avoiding congested lunch lines and 
overtaxed seating facilities. After eating, they are encouraged to check 
out noon play equipment or to visit with friends. 

Summary.—The last visitation class of the day is shortened to pro- 
vide time for a summary and evaluation. The students are brought to 
the auditorium, their reactions obtained, questions answered, explanations 
made and they are dismissed in time for them to be well on their way 
home before the regular students are dismissed—thus minimizing the possi- 
bilities of hazing. 

Sixth grade mothers’ tea.—One of the most successful and effective 
orientation devices used in conjunction with the visitation program is a 
special tea for sixth grade mothers which is sporsored by the junior high 
school P.T.A. The tea is scheduled for the week following the visitation 
and invitations to mothers are sent home with the sixth graders on visi- 
tation day. The event is held in the afternoon and limited child care is 
provided by students from home economics classes. 

. The tea is an excellent medium for an exchange of ideas, and for 
answering questions which are the result of the student’s visitation ex- 
perience. 

Conclusion.—The staffs of both levels indicate a definite preference 
for the full-day plan and the accompanying schedule of classes. It is felt 
that the approach to the problem is a realistic one and visitation becomes 
a worthwhile educational experience. 





A Homeroom Can Be the Heart of a Junior 
High School 


By HERMAN A. GRUHN* and HERBERT J. FENN** 


“We learn many facts about our school in our homeroom!” This is 
a common remark that could come from students in junior high schools 
throughout the country. Faculties are listening to these remarks with in- 
terest and a number of them are doing everything possible to make the 
homeroom important in the lives of the students. 

You, too, can be numbered among those who will make the homeroom 
the center of the junior high school program, if you will give it the atten- 
tion it so justly deserves. Wherever you may be in your homeroom process, 
you are never too far along to evaluate your present program. This should 
be done periodically by every school. 

Let us imagine that we are in a school where the faculty has decided 
to develop the homeroom program. These are suggestive steps by which 
faculty members might approach the problem. 

At the first meeting the faculty might re-establish tae purpose of the 
homeroom. For example, they may come to the conclusion that this pro- 
gram should concern itself primarily with the group and individual guid- 
ance program of the school. 

At this meeting they may decide that guidance means to adjust a child 
to his problems. With this conclusion, they would assign all faculty mem- 
bers to go to their students and find out with what they are primarily con- 
cerned. They may also inquire from the parents, church leaders, and other 
youth leaders concerning the problems of youth and to this list the teacher 
would add her own. 

At the next meeting of the faculty, the problems gathered by the teachers 
may be listed. There may be several hundred of them. These may be 
divided into ten main categories or groups. They may be entitled: The 
Life Adjustment Problems of Youth, and the ten categories may be classi- 
fied as follows: (1) personal, (2) moral and spiritual, (3) mental, (4) emo- 
tional, (5) social, (6) physical, (7) recreational, (8) educational, (9) 
vocational, (10) civic. 

It may be that the faculty will now appoint a small working committee 
of five to ten members to continue with the work. At the first meeting of 
this committee, the purpose of the homeroom program may be considered. 
These purposes will vary in every school, but will primarily center around 
the problems that the faculty feel young people face. The following list of 
purposes, for the sake of discussion, are suggested : 


1. To be the chief orientation center of the school. 


* University Heights Junior High School, Riverside. 
** Jefferson Junior High School, Long Beach. 
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To provide initial social contacts for the members of the homeroom 
group. 

To provide guides who will welcome new students into the school and 
homeroom. 

To enable students to receive individual help from the homeroom 
teachers in problems confronting them. 

To offer the opportunity to students to develop their personalities 
through creative self expression. 

To assist in the development of desirable student attitudes toward school 
and community. 

To create a channel for the students to have more personalized contacts 
with faculty and administrators. 

To serve as a base of operation for participation in student government 
activities. 

To provide the opportunity for a sense of responsibility on the part of 
the teacher in assisting in the solution of personal problems of students 
in the group. 

. To serve and assist in the administration of routine school activities 
such as: (1) opening exercises, (2) recording attendance, (3) reading 
the daily bulletin, (4) explaining regulations and rules, (5) giving 
educational guidance iti programming, (6) interpreting grades, awards 
and other school activities and policies, (7) carrying on an intramural 
program, (8) developing a club program. 


The working committee may next draw up a list of factors which 
may be, in its opinion, important to the success of the program. These 
factors for success in the homeroom venture may be stated as follows: 


1. To establish the need and purpose of the homeroom program in the 
minds of the students, teachers, and parents. 

2. To develop a co-operative plan of operation and implementation which 
will include the participation of every member of the certificated staff. 
To arrange the school program so that proper time may be given to 
the homeroom period. 

To administer the approved pattern of operation democratically, 
through participation of faculty and students. 

To give selected teachers or guidance personnel sufficient time to organ- 
ize and implement the program. 

To have the regularly planned meetings for the homeroom teachers 
of each grade level with a grade chairman to preside and conduct the 
meeting. 

To prepare materials and units of activities and to provide enrichment 
aids in order that the purposes may be achieved successfully. 

To have a periodical evaluation by members of the faculty, adminis- 
tration, and student body. 


One major task of the committee planning is to provide materials and 
opportunities for the enrichment of the homeroom activities. Some of the 
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aids which have been tried and are available in most schools and com- 
mittees are: 


Audio-visual aids. 
Assembly programs. 
Recreational reading materials such as biographies of successful people. 
Interviews with civic and school leaders. 
Participating in community ventures such as the March of Dimes Cam- 
paign, Community Chest, Christmas T.B. Seals, etc. 
Social affairs. 
Excursions. 
Intramural sports. 
Decorating and beautifying the homeroom environment. 

. The planning of programs for special holiday seasons and patriotic 
days in the school calendar. 

. Providing inspirational thoughts for the daily life of the student body 
through daily bulletins. 


Another factor for the committee of organization to consider, is the 
time element for the homeroom in the school day. Some schools have fif- 
teen-minute periods and others have successfully used thirty-minute periods. 
This decision will be based on size of the student body, size of the com- 
munity, and enrichment materials available. 

Another factor for consideration is the personnel make-up of the home- 
room group. Some schools group the students homogeneously by grades 
and heterogeneously by sex. Others group students homogeneously by 
sex and heterogeneously by grades. Usually the grouping of students 
ignores academic ability in the homeroom arrangement. It is generally 
accepted where homerooms have been successful, that it is most satisfactory 
to have a homeroom teacher remain with the group through a three-year 
period. This arrangement enables the teacher to become acquainted with 
each of the members of the group and to become aware of the background 
and life experiences of each member of the group. He or she may also 
become well-acquainted with the parents or guardians of each boy or girl 
during a three-year period. 

The faculty committee that is planning for a successful homeroom pro- 
gram should be aware of some of the more serious pitfalls which have been 
discovered through experience. A few of these are: 


Unrealistic expectations. 

Ineffective planning and organization. 

Lack of sufficient participation of students and teachers. 

Inability to enthuse faculty and students with the possibilities of the 
program. 

Ineffective implementation. 

Failure to properly evaluate program by faculty and students. 


After the working committee has developed a homeroom organization, 
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the plan should be taken to the faculty and the student council for approval 
and possible changes. Following this procedure, implementation takes place 
through the co-operation of all concerned. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned that the success of a good home- 
room depends on basic factors which also make for the success of any good 
school. Each teacher and administrator participating in the program must 
accept the purposes of the program and be enthusiastic about the profession 
of teaching, vitally interested in young people, and feel that this program 
will assist in making young people better able to adjust to the world and 
thereby result in happier adulthood. 





SCIENCE FAIR AWARDS 


Scientific exhibits by hundreds of bay region high school and junior high school stu- 
dents are on display at the San Francisco-Bay Area Science Fair, now in progress at the 
Academy of Sciences in Golden Gate Park. 

Awards were presented to winning students at special ceremonies. The board of judges 
included more than forty educators, scientists, and industrialists. 

The fair will run through May 2. The purpose is to interest more students in science 
and technology, to meet the need of industry for young people educated in those fields. 

Top place awards went to a San Francisco boy and girl, David I. Gilbert of George 
Washington High School, and Jeaneal C. Zlokovich of St. Rose Academy. They will be 
sent to Purdue University next month to compete in the national science fair finals. 

David's winning project is an ingenious demonstration of the life processes of plants, 
how they “breathe.” Jeaneal’s exhibit deals with the effects of metallic salts on bacteria. 





Scheduling Classes in the Junior High School 


By CARL L. AMUNDSON* 


In comparing a junior high school with an elementary school, a differ- 
ence in administrative organization is immediately apparent. The room 
teacher is no longer responsible for organizing and allotting time to the 
various school activities. That function now rests with the principal and 
his central office staff. Whereas, in the elementary school in most instances, 
the teacher was concerned with the activities of one roomful of students, 
now the principal must be concerned with a host of teachers and rooms 
with their students shifting from one activity to another at regular inter- 
vals. This means that a student must have a regular classroom each period 
throughout the day with a qualified teacher in each subject in rooms with 
facilities and equipment adequate to carry on a satisfactory educational 
program. In a school of a thousand students, with a subject offering of 
forty or fifty subjects, and forty-five teachers, this can be a complex under- 
taking if the principal is concerned with the educational needs of his stu- 
dents, and the morale cf his faculty. As one principal said, ‘Scheduling 
is for mea laborious process involving factors (in kind and amount ) beyond 
belief or comprehension of the amateur.” 

In order to get some idea of procedures used in California junior high 
schools, the members of the Junior High School Problems Committee of 
CASSA submitted their time schedules, curricular organization, and proce- 
dures in scheduling. As might be expected, there was considerable varia- 
tion because of local problems and differences. However, there was a basic 
pattern followed by most of them that seems worthy of review and criticism. 
In the discussion of scheduling which follows, pertinent data reported by 
these junior high schools are included. 

The typical junior high school has a fifty or fifty-five minute six-period 
day. In the seventh grade it is an exception to find schools offering elective 
subjects. The eighth grade offering usually consists of four or five required 
subjects, with one or two elective periods. The most prevalent pattern in 
the ninth grade is three required subjects and three electives. There is a 
spread then from all required subjects to half elective, which makes the 
scheduling problem in the seventh grade different from that of the ninth. 

The junior high schools reporting are to be commended on their pro- 
cedures in scheduling. They have in every instance attempted to build a 
schedule based on the needs and interests of the students as expressed 
by their elective subjects, rather than force the students to conform to a 
preconceived schedule. There are many local variations, but the survey 
showed most of the schools doing a satisfactory job of preliminary plan- 
ning that involved some or all of the following steps: 

1. Scheduling is based on a preliminary enrollment. In the grades with 


* Long Beach State College. 
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elective subjects this presumes adequate time for counseling, before the 
enrollment is completed. It also presumes adequate time to complete most 
of the scheduling processes while students and teachers are available for 
consultation. The most commonly reported months were April and May, 
though some reported a preliminary enrollment in March. Schools oper- 
ating on the semester basis have a like preliminary enrollment in the fall. 

2. After preliminary enrollments are completed, totals are made for 
each subject offering. In the required subjects this is merely a total of 
the enrollment at each grade level providing there are few repeaters be- 
cause of failure, absence, or transfer. If there are many of these cases the 
totals should be taken independently in all subjects. Various procedures 
were reported in determining sections needed in a subject. It is essentially 
a matter of dividing the total enrollment in a subject by the average class 
size expected. Adjustments must be made in accordance with room size 
and availability of staff. 

3. Most schools reported that faculty members were assigned in their 
areas of competence and interest as much as possible. Various methods 
were used for this such as individual conferences with each teacher or forms 
on which teachers indicated their subject preference for the next semester. 

4. In any eighth or ninth grade where two periods are available for 
elective subjects, it is possible for a student to elect two single section sub- 
jects that might be scheduled the same period. This would involve a con- 
flict which can be resolved only by either having the student take a second 
choice or by shifting one subject to a different period. Such conflicts can 
be anticipated by recording the enrollments of students in any combination 
of single section subjects on a sheet set up for this purpose. The most fre- 
quently used form is cross hatch paper with the single section subjects 
listed across the top and again down a diagonal from the upper left hand 
corner to the lower right hand corner. As each enrollment card is checked, 
those having potential conflicts are recorded in the proper square. If con- 
flicts are not anticipated in some such a manner, the reducing of conflicts 
by manipulating the schedule after it is once set up, will be a very complex 
operation. Half of the schools reported using some type of conflict sheet. 

5. The next step is to set up the schedule. A block system of scheduling 
was reported most frequently in the seventh grade with the mosaic ap- 
proach most frequently used in the eighth and ninth grade. As used here 
the block system in the seventh grade merely means that the students in each 
group follow through the daily schedule together. The block is arranged 
for each group so that various subject teachers have classes throughout 
the day. In the mosaic plan, certain fixed subjects that may need to meet 
at specific times are scheduled first. Next, the possible conflict subjects 
are scheduled to reduce conflicts to a minimum. Finally, multiple section 
subjects are entered in the schedule form in such a way as to get balanced 
periods. The most prevalent and satisfactory method of setting up the 
schedule in the junior high school is then a combination of the block and 
mosaic plan. 
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6. Since all students have to be accommodated each period, it is neces- 
sary at this stage to total the potential enrollment each period. This is 
done by adding up the total class load each period as represented by the 
sections scheduled each period and the proposed average size in each sec- 
tion. If the total each period does not approximate the schcol enrollment, 
it will be impossible to balance classes when making out the student 
programs. 

7. The final step is to make out the student’s program card. As pro- 
grams are being made out, a tally should be kept of the class size so that a 
reasonable balance may be maintained as the work progresses. If this is 
not done progressively, double work will be necessary to balance class sizes 
at the end. It is important to have balanced classes, for teacher loads may 
vary with unequal class size and teaching cannot proceed as successfully 
in most large classes as in smaller ones. In other words, to most teachers 


a class of fifty and another of twenty does not equal two classes of thirty- 
five. 


This brief review of the basic steps in junior high school schedule 
making is not intended to give the necessary detail at each phase of the 
process to instruct a neophyte. Rather, it is intended as an exposition of 
procedures used in certain California junior high schools with criticism 
and elaboration of some of the phases reported. It is intended to repre- 
sent that philosophy of scheduling which holds that a schedule should 
be built to meet the needs and interests of the students, rather than the 


students being forced to conform to a preconceived schedule which might 
not represent their elective wishes. 
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Moral and Spiritual Training in the Junior 


High School 


By ROBERT C. MITCHELL* 


Today the public school, as one of the American institutions affecting 
the lives of future American citizens, recognizes its responsibility for the 
training of the young in moral and spiritual values. The home, the church, 
and the school share in this effort, each within its own sphere of influence. 

Past conflicts have made it clear that the public school should not 
attempt to take over the duties of either the home or the church. Confusion 
has arisen especially between the public school and the church. Training 
in moral and spiritual values through the teaching of religion is the 
responsibility of the home and of the church. But recognition of the sepa- 
ration of church and state does not exclude the public school from the 
teaching of the good life. Faith in our American culture means recognition 
of all of its manifestations. Training in moral and spiritual values through 
literature, art, science, philosophy, and all worthy human relationships is 
the responsibility of the public school—its sphere of influence. Thus, reli- 
gion as a part of the whole culture must be sustained by affirmation in the 
public school. This recognition of religion as a vital part of the whole 
culture is distinct from the teaching of religion. Again, we say that the 
home, the church, and the school must share in this effort, each within its 
own sphere of influence. 

Moral and spiritual values, by their very nature, mysterious and in- 
corporeal, are the most difficult phases of the educative processes with 
which we have to deal. Yet we cannot teach democracy with its recognition 
of the worthwhileness of the individual without these ethical values becom- 
ing the end product of all of our work. 

It is likely that we underrate this part of our work in the public school 
because of the difficulty of evaluating the results of our efforts. There are 
no objective tests that will measure the spiritual qualities of our pupils. 
Spirituality pertains to the highest qualities of the human mind character- 
ized by self-consciousness, self-activity, and personality as distinct from 
material properties. Moral determination pertains to actions based upon 
man’s sense of right. We cannot give standardized tests to classify our 
pupils as to their capabilities in regard to obligation to duty and right 
conduct. 

We can, however, create school situations which give to our pupils the 
opportunity to test themselves in these spiritual and moral qualities. One 
of the most important ways in which the junior high school is facing this 
challenge of spiritual and moral training today is through the development 


* Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica. 
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of vitally active student governments. More and more administrators are 
recognizing these intangible values inherent in student government organ- 
izations. The purpose of a well-planned and functional student govern- 
ment is to place a measure of self-determination upon the shoulders of 
growing boys and girls. The self-propelled efforts of young people in 
student government activities offers the maximum opportunity to explore 
the secrets of self-consciousness, self-activity, and right conduct through 
action. The degree to which they are able to accept this responsibility of 
self-determination can be our measure of their growth in these spiritual 
and moral qualities. 
Within reasonable bounds we must : 


(1) give boys and girls the opportunity to make their own decisions ; 

(2) give them the responsibility for carrying out their own decisions 
with appropriate actions ; and 

(3) guide them in evaluating the results of their actions in the light 
of the best interests of their school and their community. 


Self-determination has been the basic goal of our plan of student gov- 
ernment in Lincoln Junior High School, Santa Monica, California, since 
its inception in 1949, Our thirty-six homerooms elect their own officers. 
The thirty-six homeroom presidents form the Student Council. The Stu- 
dent Council meets: every day as a regular social studies class under the 
academic name of Leadership Class. Leadership Class is not “taught out 
of a book” by the sponsor. The daily sessions are called to order by the 
President of the Student Body who is the thirty-seventh member. The 
Parliamentarian sees that the meeting is carried on according to Robert's 
Rules of Order. This body of democratically elected school leaders is re- 
sponsible for planning and executing all student activities in the school. 

Although we do not use a textbook as the basis of our Leadership Class 
activities, the problems which arise have given us the opportunity to create 
our own “textbook” as we go along. A problem is brought up and discussed 
in one of our homerooms. The president brings the problem to the Student 
Council and introduces it for discussion under new business. Often it is 
revealed that the problem concerns the entire school. Important points in 
the discussion are recorded by the secretary. It may take several days to 
investigate the problem thoroughly. Then the question arises as to reporting 
back to homerooms. The ultimate solution may involve the co-operation of 
the entire Student Body. Someone is apt to make a motion requesting the 
sponsor to use the secretary's minutes as the basis for a homeroom discus- 
sion lesson. If such is the case, the sponsor prepares the lesson, often with 
the help of members of a committee, and presents it to the Student Council 
at a later meeting for modification and approval. In this way the pupils 
themselves under the direction of student leaders carry on their own pro- 
gram of citizenship training with its underlying spiritual and moral values 
as a regular part of their daily lives. 





Club Activities in the Junior High School 


By ANTHONY O’TOUSA* 


With club activities becoming an increasingly large part of the junior 
high school program, it becomes the educator’s responsibility to examine 
questions and problems that such a program of club activity poses. This 
article is the result of research on this subject at the junior high school 
level, and summarizes answers to a questionnaire sent to representative 
junior high schools in all parts of California. 

An examination of the problems faced by those directly concerned with 
the development of active junior high school club programs indicates the 
following questions to be of primary importance. Should the junior high 
school club program be an integrated part of the curriculum? Should a 
regular time be set aside for club activities? Should recognition in the form 
of scholastic credit be given for participation in club activities? 

Another problem of vital importance is the matter of faculty super- 
vision. Who should furnish faculty leadership for clubs? Should club 
sponsorship be regularly assigned duty, or be based upon interest? How 
can staff members be helped to realize that sponsorship of a club is a pro- 
fessional duty and responsibility, and should not be regarded as a delegated 
chore merely to be tolerated? What compensation should club sponsors 
receive ? 

Problems faced by the junior high school student must also be con- 
sidered. What clubs will interest the greatest number of students? Should 
the school provide clubs for particular interest of individual students? 
Why should a student belong to a club? Why go to club meetings and re- 
ceive no recognition or credit for the work done? 

Lastly are the problems that must be faced in terms of teacher time, 
load of regular teaching duties, personal expenses incurred, and the unfor- 
tunate instance involving the sponsorship of a club in which the teacher 
is not particularly interested. Thus do we more clearly perceive the full 
value and importance of the leadership and guidance that teachers are asked 
to furnish in the junior high school club program. On the surface, many of 
these problems may seem vague, distorted, or unreal. An examination of 
pro’s and con’s of the junior high school club activity program may help 
clarify the issues involved. 

A fundamental objective of education in our society today, the develop- 
ment of the “whole” student to better prepare himself for life, must be 
borne in mind constantly. The question must be asked : “What is the value 
and importance of a club activity program to school, student, and com- 
munity ?” 

The following findings are derived from the responses of teachers 


* Luther Burbank Junior High School, Burbank, California. 
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sponsoring 162 clubs in 50 representative junior high schools in the north- 
ern, central, and southern sections of California. Two hundred and fifty 
questionnaires were distributed; 64 percent (162) replied. 

An analysis of replies revealed the following findings with respect to 
the value and importance to a school of a club activity program: 


1. Club activity programs foster greater school spirit and prove to be 
morale builders by providing opportunities for achievement by individual 
students. 

2. Junior high school club programs help reduce discipline problems 
by turning the natural energy of youngsters in the middle teens toward 
constructive channels. 

3. Interest in club activities makes school more interesting and provides 
strong incentive for scholastic achievement. 

4. School club activities make students more fully aware of responsi- 
bilities. 


The following conclusions were obtained concerning the value of the 
club program to the junior high school student : 


1. The student derives a greater feeling of security from belonging and 
being accepted by a group of his peers. 

2. Working with others and sharing responsibilities develops student 
growth in co-operation and understanding. 

3. Club activities offer opportunities for developing leadership outside 
of schoolroom situations. 

4. The junior high school student learns through group experience 
the importance of self-control and acceptable behavior. 

5. The student is made more fully aware of the value of service. 

6. The junior high school club program offers opportunities for val- 
uable supervised practice for democratic expression. The student can 
uninhibitedly present points of views and ideas to his peers with confidence 
that they will be fairly judged as to their worth. 


The club activity program is also of real value to the community. 
Responses made by club sponsors concerning this matter may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. School clubs help provide future community leaders who have had 
basic experience in solving problems democratically. 

2. Club programs provide the community with citizens who have had 
experience in service work and in working together. 

3. The junior high club program serves to increase the stature of the 
school in the eyes of the community as concrete proof of the school’s efforts 
to develop well-rounded citizens for tomorrow. 


Other responses of much basic value were made relative to many of the 
questions raised. Of these, perhaps the most important had to do with 
whether or not club activities should be integrated into the curriculum. The 
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majority of club sponsors (92) who answered this question indicated that 
this should not be the case. Their reasons for this opinion were as follows: 


1. Club activities held outside school hours tend to remove restraining 
atmosphere of school rules and regulations. 

2. Students prefer that club activities be held at a time outside the 
regular school day. 

3. More genuine interest is developed in school clubs by letting them 
supplement the regular school program. 


In conclusion, it must be borne in mind that individual school club 
programs will require individual handling, and that the community will 
often determine the emphasis and areas of club interests. Nevertheless, 
it must be stated that when the practical value of the junior high school 
program is fully taken into consideration, the problems posed here are not 
as insurmountable as they may have first appeared to be. 

Whether a club activity program helps the school to better fulfill its 
educational obligation to the community by more effectively preparing 
young people to take their rightful place in our democratic society must 
be the final measuring stick. If the answer is “Yes,” as it undeniably seems 
to be, the club activity program should definitely be a functional over-all 
part of the junior high school. 





WHAT'S WRONG WITH ATHLETICS? 


Four false values and eight bad practices characterize American school athletics at 
their worst, says the Educational Policies Commission. 

Values are false when there is an overemphasis on winning school games, a glorifying 
of star athletes, disparagement of the nonathlete, and when school games are used as 
public spectacles. : 

The solution, according to the Educational Policies Commission, is to strengthen 
physical education and provide athletics for al/, on one hand; and to be less concerned with 
interscholastic competition for the skilled few, on the other. 


—EPC, School Athletics, 1954 





Teacher Shortage—A Challenge From 


Heaven 


By WILLIAM M. KIDWELL* 


The most serious problem facing California today is the growing short- 
age of qualified teachers. This shortage is expected to continue with little 
prospect of any leveling off before 1960. The shortage of elementary teach- 
ers has been critical for some time, and it is expected that the demand for 
junior high school personnel will increase greatly within the next few vears. 
“For the next five years we (California) will need to add 13,000 addi- 
tional teachers each year—9,000 in the elementary schools, 4,000 in the 
secondary schools’ is the challenging statement of Dr. Roy E. Simpson, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for the State of California. 

An unparalleled number of births during the last fourteen years has 
been called by some as the “great invasion from heaven.” Our problem 
rests in the sheer number of Uncle Sam’s many nieces and nephews who 
are arriving each day in California, not only by way of the auto, train, bus 
or plane, but by means of the busy work of the stork. California is fast 
becoming a home for youngsters rather than a haven for oldsters. 

The great dearth of teachers and future teachers all point toward a crisis. 
Competition with other professions for talented young people is a con- 
tinual problem in filling the ranks in the teaching profession. The inade- 
quate salary schedule has always been one of the important hindrances to 
many superior individuals regarding entrance to the teaching field. An- 
other factor which is often overlooked is the contrast between birth rates 
of nineteen and twenty-one years ago and those of the years since World 
War II. There are not as many young people available in college as are 
needed in the various professions including teaching. 

The teaching profession has strong competition from other professions 
which exert themselves fully in order to increase their numbers. Note the 
efforts of the engineers in this respect. Some of the excuses we educators 
are using to account for our poor showing at present are: meagerness of 
the supply of qualified teachers attracted by the teacher colleges ; inadequate 
salaries and retirement benefit; unsatisfactory working and living condi- 
tions; lack of prestige of the teaching profession; low level of ability of 
many entering teaching; racial and religious requirements ; lack of scholar- 
ships and other financial aid ; inadequate guidance and selective recruitment 
program. 

How is this challenge of “the invasion” to be answered? Does tele- 
vision have the answer with one master teacher of arithmetic teaching all 

* San Diego State College. 


1 Simpson, Roy E., “Let’s Look at the Record,” California Schools, December, 1953 
p. 522. 
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the children of the State? Shall we return to the old Lancastrian system 
where the ideal was for one teacher to control a school of one thousand? 
Shall we let thousands of children go uneducated? Shall we lower teaching 
requirements with the result that we would have glorified ‘“‘baby sitters” 
in charge of the classes ? 

We are the one’and only profession which has a captive audience and 
yet we are failing in adequate selective recruitment for our profession. To 
attract better students into the teaching profession, we must take deliberate 
care to see that the experiences which the student has with teachers and 
schooling, knowledge of the operation of the school system, all add up to 
a picture of teaching as a highly desirable vocation. Teachers and school 
administrators are strategic because of the intimate involvement of edu- 
cational philosophy and practice which basically affects the whole teacher 
recruitment program. 

Because of his position of leadership, it is the administrator in the final 
analysis who determines whether teaching is to be attractive or unattractive 
in the eyes of the potential teaching candidate. 

How can we recruit better candidates and adequate numbers for teach- 
ing? Let us first improve the guidance and selective recruitment programs 
in the schools and colleges beginning with the elementary schools and run- 
ning all the way through college. Arouse teachers and guidance workers in 
schools and colleges to an awareness of the necessity for identification and 
selective guidance of students giving promise of success in teaching. Sec- 
ondly, make the teaching profession more attractive to young persons of 
promise and to parents. 

The Indiana University study’ indicated that only 2 percent of the 
5,000 questioned said that they had definitely decided to be teachers. Only 
4 percent thought that they probably might go into teaching. The rest were 
not interested and some 60 percent were definitely against becoming teach- 
ers. In a study made concerning high school students’ attitudes toward 
teachers and the teaching profession, Cobb* found that 88 out of 1,000 had 
decided to enter the teaching profession. He concluded that seniors thought 
favorably of the teaching profession, but not favorably enough for many 
desirable ones to consider entering it. 

When do young people decide to become teachers? In a recent survey 
of the 1951 graduates of San Diego State College, 36 percent of the teach- 
ers who had been out of school a year and a half said that they had definitely 
decided to become teachers prior to entering college. Forty-three percent 
of the elementary teachers and only 22 percent of the secondary teachers 
had made up their minds to be teachers prior to entering college. Of all 
the teachers in the survey, 10 per cent decided before entering junior high 


2“Why So Few Teachers? An Indiana Survey,” Times Educational Supplement, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1952, p. 105. 


8 Cobb, Paul R., “High School Seniors’ Attitudes Toward Teachers and the Teaching 


Profession,” The Bulletin, National Association of Secondary School Principals, January 
1952, pp. 140-44. 
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school, 2 percent during junior high school and 24 percent during senior 
high school. 

A countywide selective teacher recruitment conference of community 
and civic leaders, parents, teachers and administrators was held during 
the fall of 1953 on the campus of San Diego State College. This confer- 
ence was sponsored by the educational professional organizations in the 
area. The expressed purpose of the conference was to promote action in 
teacher recruitment. They were hunting for specific suggestions for school 
administrators, classroom teachers, teacher training institutions, and com- 
munity and civic organizations. Here are some of their suggestions : 


ScHooL ADMINISTRATORS—WHAT CAN THEY Do? 


Selective recruitment should begin early to locate those with aptitude 
for teaching in the elementary and junior high schools. 

It is suggested that a citizen advisory committee be appointed by a 
school system to assist in selective teacher recruitment. 

The vocational counseling program of each school should be on the 
alert to be sure that young people who show an aptitude for teaching give 
consideration to the teaching profession. 

Successful initial experience for the beginning teacher is very important. 
There should be close co-operation between the training institution and the 
school system which employs teachers. 

Prospective teachers should be encouraged to visit elementary classes 
and to participate in classroom work under the leadership of an understand- 
ing teacher. 

The name “Future Teachers” does not attract students. Names such 
as ‘Chalk Dusters” have been more successful. 

The vocation of teaching should be presented dramatically to the 
parents of every community. 

We should study the satisfactions that teachers derive from teaching 
and then provide more of these. 

Educators must do a better selling job if they are to awaken the public 
to the critical needs for more teachers and improved conditions. 

Surveys of our area should be made to determine the holders of teacher 
credentials who are not teaching. 

In our public relations we not only have to be right, but we must also 
appear to be right. 

Help reduce the heavy load of responsibility of the classroom teacher. 
This often discourages young people from entering the teaching profession. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS—HERE ARE SOME IDEAS FoR You 


Each classroom teacher is a salesman for the teaching profession. Per- 
sonalized information about the teaching profession is an effective way to 
recruit selectively. 

Teachers are encouraged to appear before service clubs either as speak- 
ers or as active participants. 
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Teachers should discuss the teaching profession in a positive way with 
their pupils in elementary, junior high and senior high school classes. 

Invite parents to teach a portion of the class time so that they can get 
a feeling for teaching and be more ready to suggest teaching for their 
children. 

Each teacher should encourage one other person who has a known apti- 
tude for teaching to enter the teacher profession. 

Teachers should actively see that high standards are maintained in the 
classroom. It is suggested that the community and students can be helpful 
in setting and maintaining standards. 

Teachers must keep the standards of teaching high so that there will 
be a feeling of pride in being a teacher, thus affecting the prestige of teaching 
in the eyes of youth and the general public. 


TEACHER TRAINING—Yovu CAN HELP, Too 


Keep teacher training practical with a continued effort on wise selec- 
tion of superior teachers. 

There should be close relation between the training institution and the 
school system which employs teachers. 

San Diego State College (Campus Laboratory School and the Place- 
ment Office) is willing to furnish vocational information to any pros- 
pective teacher in our schools. 

The California Student Teachers’ Association of San Diego State 
College is desirous of helping in co-sponsoring “Chalk Dusters’ Clubs in 


Secondary Schools. They are also willing to appear before groups in panel 
discussion and as speakers. 

Junior colleges should have some sort of teacher curriculum geared in 
with other teacher training institutions. 


COMMUNITY AND Civic ORGANIZATIONS 
THERE Is A JOB FOR EVERYONE 


Selective teacher recruitment concerns not merely the education profes- 
sion but all the people in our communities. 

In every community there are certified teachers who have had train- 
ing and are not engaged in teaching. Surveys should be made to determine 
who have credentials and many of these teachers should be encouraged to 
return to teaching. 

Salaries have been detrimental in the past to attracting young people 
to the profession of teaching. Community action should be encouraged 
toward raising salaries. 

Parent education may be important so that the children coming to 
school do not make the classroom situation unattractive to prospective 
teachers. 

Scholarships for selected teacher prospects should be continued and 
increased. 
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The public should avail itself of every opportunity to keep continually 
informed on what the job of the teacher is really like. 

Sunday school teaching experience can be an effective way of discover- 
ing potentially effective public school teachers. 

Encourage and invite teachers to express opinions on more community 
affairs. 

We must all work to break down the picture of the stereotyped teacher 
in the minds of many of the parents. 

Organizations should be encouraged to study by questionnaire and other 
means the various aspects of teaching. 

Parent-teacher associations should encourage more children to become 
teachers. 


Teacher recruitment is not just a problem of the teachers and admin- 
istrators but is a responsibility of parents and community leaders. Selective 
teacher recruitment when fostered by community organizations is a most 
effective means of bringing about improvements in the classroom. ‘The 
invasion from heaven” demands community-wide attention. Action is 
needed immediately. 
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The Junior High School Story in Color Film 


By W. EARL SAMS* 


Producing a motion picture to tell the story of the junior high school in 
California proved to be a most interesting project. The teachers and classes 
which were filmed were surprised at the beneficial educational outcomes of 
this project which was made possible by the junior high school principals. 
The enthusiasm of California junior high school administrators for the 
educational program they are offering and the desire to solve problems as 
they arise prompts forty-three of these administrators to meet one Saturday 
each month to exchange views on their common problems. The group 
is divided into two separate sections and meets in the Los Angeles and San 
Francisco areas. Members of the committee are appointed by the sponsor- 
ing organization, the California Association of Secondary School Admin- 
istrators (CASSA). The Junior High Problems Committee was first 
appointed in 1937 and has performed a variety of services while working 
on ways of improving the educational program for early adolescents. 

A Handbook for California Junior High Schools* prepared by the 
committee under the leadership of Chairman Dr. M. E. Herriott was pub- 
lished by the California State Department of Education in 1949 and re- 
written for the December Bulletin of the National Association of the Sec- 
ondary School Principals.* This 132-page description of the program in 
the junior high school provoked considerable interest, served as a basis 
for common agreement on principles and philosophy, and also created a 
desire for all administrators to see some of the other schools in action. 
Visitation of other schools is being accomplished in part by the two sub- 
committees as they meet in different schools each month in northern and 
southern California. The need has often been expressed for a film depict- 
ing the objectives of the junior high school and how these objectives are 
being achieved. It was decided that such a 16 mm sound, motion picture, 
colored film should be produced in time for showing at the February 
National Association Secondary-School Principals Conference in Mil- 
waukee and at the annual California Association of Secondary School 
Administrators Conference, April 1954, in San Francisco. 

The task of producing the film became the responsibility of a subcom- 
mittee derived from the southern California group which selected Mr. Carl 
Ehmann, Principal of Lakewood Junior High School, Long Beach as its 
chairman. Other members of the subcommittee were : Dr. Max M. Appleby, 
Dr. Harold B. Brooks, Dr. Meldrim Burrill, Mr. Lee Y. Dean, Dr. Marion 


* State Department of Education, Sacramento. 

1 Dr. M. E. Herriott et al., Handbook for California Junior High Schools, California 
State Department of Education, 1949. 

2 Dr. M. E. Herriott et al., “Organizing the Junior H.S.” Bulletin, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, Vol. 35, No. 182, Dec. 1951, p. 1-157. 
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E. Herriott, Mr. B. B. Howell, Mrs. Elda McCann, Dr. Edwin Olmstead, 
Mr. W. Earl Sams and Mrs. Marian Wagstaff. 

After a brief attempt to find an independent source of finance the sub- 
committee decided to obtain funds, by individual subscription, from prin- 
cipals of junior high schools. Mr. Dore Schary of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Studios, who has a profound interest in education, provided much technical 
advice and editorial assistance. Dr. Wayne M. Mann of Palo Alto was 
engaged to produce the film and W. Earl Sams of the State Department 
of Education was assigned as director. 

The film committee decided upon an outline for the scenario that was 
based upon the “Ten Imperative Needs,” and it worked diligently over 
several week ends to list those scenes typical of the junior high school that 
illustrate ways in which these needs are being met. The result was a list 
of one hundred sixty educational experiences provided within the junior 
high schools. The list presented the first serious problem since the film was 
limited to twenty-eight minutes. All forty-three principals serving on the 
Junior High Committee of CASSA were invited to suggest schools to be 
filmed. With the goal of producing a good educational film in mind, the 
group worked as a team and forty-nine schools of California separated 
by 700 miles over the length and breadth of the state were finally filmed 
in the following communities : Burbank, Chico, Eureka, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Montebello, Napa, Oakland, Petaluma, Richmond, Riverside, 
Sacramento, Salinas, San Bernardino, San Diego, San Francisco, San 
Leandro, Santa Monica, Stockton, and Vallejo. 

The Department of Education aircraft was used for transportation 
between communities, and travel from school to school was facilitated by 
local school administrators. Such rapid transportation made it possible 
to shoot scenes in forty-nine different schools throughout the state in ap- 
proximately twenty-five days. All schools provided a crew of student 
helpers, and fell into the spirit of the operation as if they were veterans 
in the ‘show business.” 

An outline for a proposed scenario was provided all participating 
schools. This produced a variety of results some of which were significant 
and professional enough to warrant a full length film. Scripts were pre- 
pared by most schools which were often detailed in every respect, including 
the title of the course, its objectives, lesson or problem for the period to 
be filmed, and a detailed statement of each scene with narration, suggested 
position of the camera, and names of the characters. 

The purposes of the many junior high schools were synonymous in 
most respects, but probably the commonest objective that repeatedly came 
forward was the exploratory function. All forty-nine emphasized their 
desire to lead students to discover and to explore their own specialized 
interests, aptitudes, and abilities as a basis for decisions regarding educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities as well as to provide experiences with 
a stimulating wide range of cultural, social, civic, avocational and recrea- 
tional interests. These teen-agers were often asked, while lights, camera, 
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etc. were being set up, “what kinds of experiences are provided here that 
you feel are peculiar to the junior high school?’ The answer often resolved 
itself to “exploration” ; in fact, one “exceptional” child in a high seventh 
social studies class offered the reply, “Going to the junior high is like the 
life of the early explorers of our western hemisphere.” Other stimulating 
replies included such things as, “I have learned how to study, how to budget 
my time to get things done at school and at home.” It was evident these 
teen-age youth had enjoyed the experience in elementary school but were 
aware that in junior high school more and different opportunities are pro- 
vided than were possible in the various elementary schools from which 
they had just come. These youth seemed to agree that use of the film ‘The 
Junior High School Story” would be an effective way of introducing in- 
coming students to the junior high school. 

Purposes or intended uses of the film had to be decided upon before a 
working narrative and shooting outline could be completed. The commit- 
tee agreed to produce a film that would describe the objectives of the junior 
high school and how these objectives are being achieved. The uses of the 
film were to be: 


For orientation of sixth grade pupils and their parents 

For teacher training, to provide prospective teachers with a good under- 
standing of the program of the junior high school 

For the information and education of adult advisory committees, boards 
of trustees and others contemplating the establishment of a junior high 
school program 

For the information of the lay public 


Space does not permit a detailed description of all significant scenes 
that were filmed. However, enthusiastic comments of the cast of approxi- 
mately 50,000 teen-age youth, their teachers, advisors, counselors, parents 
and administrators provided such convincing evidence of the worth of 
modern education that a few special incidents are related. 

Orientation, the method employed to adjust incoming students and 
their parents to the educational opportunities of the junior high school 
received prominent attention. At Eastmont Junior High in Montebello and 
University Heights Junior High in Riverside, characteristic orientation was 
filmed in progress with older students taking a prominent part to help 
teachers, counselors, and administrators acquaint children and parents with 
the experiences ahead. A colored film strip depicting the school’s history, 
its place in the community, the educational experiences it provides and some 
important customs and traditions was a significant feature of one orienta- 
tion plan. Eighth grade boys and girls were designated as guides to meet 
new students and to plan orientation of their new charges to the new pro- 
gram, environment, and friends. 

Counseling and guidance were observed to have progressed to a well 
organized degree as uniform cumulative records, reports to parents, and 
tests to determine special capacities, interests and needs were found to be 
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in use. A representative program was featured in the film at Van Nuys 
Junior High School in Los Angeles. 

All junior high schools provided convincing evidence that they empha- 
size experiences designed to help youth grow in their ability to observe, 
listen, read, think, speak, solve problems and to write with purpose and 
appreciation and some volunteered to stage these activities for the camera. 

Some of the schools which invited the movie crew into classes con- 
cerned with basic spelling skills were Emerson in Los Angeles and Hoover 
in Oakland, where the lessons were observed to carry over into shop, home- 
making classes, etc. The latter school has continuously placed special 
emphasis on spelling because they found spelling to be a skill in which this 
school could really excel although the level of aptitude consistently tests 
in the low quartile. 

Dramatic teaching of mathematics-arithmetic through algebra- was 
filmed in many schools. At Lick Junior High School in San Francisco 
the camera saw experiences being provided that help youth acquire mastery 
of the fundamental processes and make judgments based upon objective 
facts and information. A bike was brought into the classroom as the cir- 
cumference formula was introduced. Colorful plain and solid geometric 
forms were in use in several classrooms at North Hollywood and King 
Junior High Schools in Los Angeles, and at Bancroft in San Leandro and 
the practice of providing a review mathematics course in the ninth grade 
for all students was observed in many schools. 

Reading and the other language skills were exhibited prominently in 
such schools as Fulton and Gage in Los Angeles while English students at 
Denman in San Francisco were conducting a letter-writing project which 
employed most of the communications skills and maintained interest at a 
high level as representatives of the class sent letters to and received mail 
from prominent people in strategic points around the globe. There were 
many examples of democratic organization in these classrooms with stu- 
dents occupying positions as president, vice-president and secretary, each 
carrying out effectively his assigned responsibilities. Group activities gave 
students actual practice in working with others while they learned new 
fundamental skills and put them to use. 

How to study was an interesting unit that was filmed at Pasteur Junior 
High in Los Angeles. The class responded genuinely to an unscheduled 
questioning from the director of the film project, giving convincing evi- 
dence that they had really acquired new study habits and appraised their 
value. 

Science classes which were filmed at many schools constituted an in- 
struction period in which a healthy curiosity was aroused, students acquired 
scientific attitudes, learned how to solve problems scientifically, learned 
about the natural and physical environment and at the same time utilized 
basic skills learned in other classes. Aptos in San Francisco, Woodrow 
Wilson in San Diego, and the Eureka Junior High School were schools 
where science programs were filmed. 
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The use of tours or field trips to employ significant features of the 
community as an educational laboratory was filmed with Richardson and 
Arrowview aviation students at the local airport in Riverside and Fulton 
students at the Museum of Science at Exposition Park in Los Angeles. 

A variety of experiences basic to occupational proficiency were filmed. 
Although it was repeatedly emphasized that such courses were not intended 
to produce “‘salable” skills, they did provide ample opportunity for youth 
to gain insight into the world at work, and students at such schools as 
Jurupa and Chemawa in Riverside, Frick in Oakland, Luther Burbank and 
Muir in Burbank, Napa, and California in Sacramento were observed to 
be discovering their own personal interests and special aptitudes. Classes 
which were filmed in these schools were journalism, boys cooking, general 
shop, print shop, agriculture, office practice, and typing. 

Citizenship experiences were a prominent feature of all junior high 
schools visited. Some of the most dramatic experiences observed were those 
associated with the student government program in such schools as: Frank- 
lin in Long Beach, Hollenbeck in Los Angeles, and Washington in Salinas. 
In these schools the crew filmed hundreds of youth learning that citizen- 
ship includes both privileges and responsibilities and that no problem is 
insurmountable if properly attacked by the group. Mt. Vernon students 
were filmed directing traffic on campus and at nearby pedestrian crossings. 
Burroughs students were filmed as they studied state and local government 
of Los Angeles and associated these concepts with the national government. 
Vigorous participation in drafting bills and following them through the 
steps required to make laws and a personal interest in the Bill of Rights 
and our National Constitution were prominent in many schools. Culture 
and living habits of peoples of other countries were live subjects for social 
studies students of Portola in San Francisco whose interest in Europe was 
personalized by a well-planned unit. Americanization of teen-age oriental 
immigrants was filmed at Francisco Junior High School as a devoted 
teaching staff was observed using the skills of modern education as they 
taught fundamentals to eager and willing pupils. 

Concern for the physical and mental health of junior high students was 
observed in the physical education and health services of many schools 
such as Lincoln in Santa Monica. Competitive, co-operative, coeducational 
play and instruction in folk and ballroom dancing was observed in Jeffer- 
son of Long Beach and Irving of Los Angeles where a staff which is spe- 
cially qualified regularly directs wholesome mixed activities combining 
social and physical education in a stimulating environment. Emphasis on 
safety and health was in evidence everywhere. This was especially so at 
Sun Valley in Los Angeles and Mann in San Diego where outstanding 
shop and physical education activities were filmed. Water safety and swim- 
ming skills were not very prevalent at this level but were filmed at Peta- 
luma. After-school recreation through the community center at Lafayette 
Junior High School in Los Angeles was filmed as children and their parents 
experienced wholesome leisure time activities. 
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Successful home and family life was observed to be receiving tremen- 
dous impetus through courses designed to help boys and girls learn how to 
purchase and use goods, plan and prepare meals, sew, wash and iron, and 
care for children. Some of the schools offering coeducational courses in 
homemaking that reported particular success were: Mann and Sutter in 
Los Angeles, and Roosevelt in San Diego. In some schools boys were 
observed in separate classes to be learning home arts through the cooking 
and sewing activities that are appropriate to their needs and carrying added 
possibility of familiarization with occupations for men who are adept in 
these skills. Such courses were filmed in Chico Junior High and Jurupa 
Junior High. The ninth grade boys stated in a very convincing manner 
that they had already found many practical uses for the skills acquired in 
their home arts classes, 4 H Clubs and related activities. 

Experiences designed to help youth develop a sense of values, worth 
of material things, and appreciate the rights of ownership were prominent 
in the activities filmed at University Heights in Riverside where a bank 
owned and operated by students on the campus is a popular feature of the 
curriculum. Other significant experiences were observed at Hollenbeck in 
Los Angeles, where leadership and some corrective measures are success- 
fully administered by students elected to their positions of responsibility 
by their peers. It was noticeable in many schools that pride in the appear- 
ance of the school was shared by most students in both new and old schools. 
It was not always the newly finished buildings that were cleanest and most 
orderly. Clean grounds and an orderly campus were the concern of student 
councils in most schools with Hoover at Oakland and Franklin in San 
Francisco as particularly commendable examples. 

Actual experiences with the concepts, processes, and skills essential to 
successful participation in our economic system were filmed at many schools. 

Opportunities for developing appreciation of and expression in the arts 
were observed in an abundance. Some students have developed so much 
skill and interest in creative art that their work had become part of the 
permanent interior decoration of such schools as Arrowview in San Ber- 
nardino and Lakewood in Long Beach. At the latter school ceramics was 
observed to have both therapeutic and career possibilities. 

Music instruction which had developed talent to such a state of per- 
fection that it was enjoyed by all students and the community was filmed 
at Gage Junior High, Los Angeles where noontime listening of fine music 
was practiced, and in Bancroft in Los Angeles where a professional rendi- 
tion of Hayden’s “Surprise Symphony” was filmed and recorded. Choral 
work at a high level of perfection was heard and filmed at Franklin in 
Vallejo. Elementary instruction in music associated with history and 
geography of the world was presented at Edison in Stockton. Teachers, 
students, and parents at many schools expressed genuine confidence in 
the value of creative experience and self-expression through music and art. 

Experiences in group living were prominent in many schools as youth 
were observed using the democratic approach to all kinds of learning 
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situations. The generous use of after-school social affairs, and other recrea- 
tional events planned and administered by youth were developing whole- 
some loyalties and helping youth acquire skill in the co-operative approach 
to community problems. One student council was filmed in conference with 
a local councilman and a prominent businessman as they considered real 
civic and social problems. Many teachers demonstrated skill in helping 
youth direct their own learning and recreational activities with no apparent 
adult control. Without any suggestion from the director of the project 
practically al! social studies teachers utilized modern methods and materials 
of instruction, employed committee techniques, made use of newer evalua- 
tive procedures, and steadfastly insisted during the discussion period that 
followed, “Modern methods pay big dividends in holding youth in school, 
and in engaging them in purposeful learning activities.’ Learning-by- 
doing would be a practical title for the film because it exemplifies the phi- 
losophy of most junior high school teachers. 

The filming of significant features of the educational program in these 
forty-nine junior high schools engendered more enthusiasm than was ever 
anticipated. Over six thousand feet of film were used in the process and 
the temptation to consume much more was constantly harassing the crew. 
With a limited budget of both time and money restraint was necessary in 
every classroom. Commercial kodachrome was used in the filming to insure 
the best possible finished film. Unused footage unfortunately is useless 
with this process unless it too is processed. All footage not used for the 
finished film will be retained by the Junior High Film Committee with the 
hope that it may be used in subsequent films that are designed to describe 
more specifically those features of junior high school education which have 
important teacher recruiting or training implications. 

It is not intended nor implied that all districts must establish junior 
high schools, but no one could experience the view of educational practice 
the film crew has witnessed without concluding that al! communities should 
consider a junior high school organization as a worthy educational goal. 
It is hoped that the film will help school districts everywhere properly ap- 
praise the unique place of the junior high schools in secondary education. 

The foregoing may sound as if the educational features that have been 
filmed were atypical and visionary. Such was not the case at all. Teachers 
were aware that the classroom practice they presented to the camera had to 
be genuine, and the ease with which all concerned went through the process 
assured the crew that the scenes were typical. 

It is readily acknowledged that many of the other junior high schools 
of the country may offer programs superior to those that have been filmed, 
but the schools selected demonstrate trends in junior high school education. 

The composite of best teaching practices admittedly does not present 
a true picture of all nor any one school, but it does suggest a goal toward 
which all can strive. Some schools appear to have made great strides as 
they made maximum use of staff and facilities, to employ modern methods 
of instruction and create the best possible program for all youth. 





The confidence of the public in the junior high school program was 
in evidence by reorganization of 8-4 plans to 6-3-3 and by the extensive 
junior high school building program throughout the state. Bancroft Junior 
High School in San Leandro was filmed in process of construction. 

Attractive surroundings, or modern architecture were not observed to 
be a requisite of a good school, but they seemed to aid materially. The 
pride of students in their school was observed to be at a high level in both 
humble and extravagant schools. Morale and spirit soared where admin- 
istration, faculty and students worked co-operatively. It would be foolish 
to expect the reader to believe that no mistakes in educational method were 
observed. It is admitted that some deficiencies were in evidence, but the 
superior elements were so prominent that it could only be concluded that 
junior high school educators have made tremendous progress in the brief 
period of forty-three years since the inception of the junior high school. 
The most stimulating thing about the intimate view of these schools is the 
earnest desire to continue to improve the educational offerings of the junior 
high school and to help preserve our American way of life. 
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